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NE 1941 TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


HE MINISTERS’ STRIKE 





Charles M. Sheldon 


From the Church of San Francesco, Arezzo 
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This first-line ““G-3” ALL-WEATHER averages 

20% longer tread wear than other popular 

first-line tires tested = yet costs you less per 
mile than ever before 


F you’re looking for greater 

highway safety —and who 
|isn’t — take a good long look at 
this latest edition of Good- 
year’s famed first-line “‘G-3” 
All-Weather. 


See how its time-proved dia- 
mond block tread is criss- 
crossed by hundreds of separate, 
deep-cut gripping edges. Note 
how they FACE at all angles— 
to brace against skids in any 
direction. 


June 1941 


Put these non-skid edges end 
to end, and you’ll find they 
give you nineteen feet of grip 
in every single foot of tread — 
a 19-to-1 safety factor in resist- 
ing tire-slip, in all directions. 


What’s more, you get this greater 
safety in the toughest, longest- 
wearing tread ever built on a 
“G-3” All-Weather tire—a tread 
that averages more than 20% 
longer wear than other popular 
first-line tires tested against it! 


THE GREATEST NAME 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND 


WORLD STANDARD OF TIRE VALUE 


ALL-WEATHER TREAD—=safest for 
more than quarter of a century. 
LONGER NON-SKID MILEAGE—from 
tougher thick flat tread. 

QUICK STOPPING AND STARTING—- 
from deep non-skid grip. 


NO SLIP ON CURVES — heavy 
shoulder blocks resist sliding 
sideways. 


FORTIFIED TREAD— new improved 
rubber compound. 


GREATER BLOWOUT PROTECTION— 
from higher-tensile Supertwist 
cord in every ply. 


SMART APPEARANCE — prismed 
sidewalls, decorative ribs. 


As a result, you get a tire built 
to the finest first-line specifica- 
tions — at a price so low you 
pay less per mile than ever 
before. 


All this means that you can 
now enjoy first-line “‘“G-3” All- 
Weather quality and safety 
without straining your purse. 
It’s one more proof that “you 
get the most for your money in a 
Goodyear!”’ 


All-Weather, Supertwist 
— T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


IN RUBBER 


When writing to advertisers please mention Curtst1AN Heratp. 
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THE BATTLE OF CONSTANTINE 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 
UMBRIAN SCHOOL 


THE FAME of Piero Della Francesca, never seriously contested during the passing 
ages, has lately risen to Olympian heights. His perspicuous designs, his clean, har- 
monious colors, and his imperturbability have won the suffrage of modern zealots in com- 
position, who have extolled him to the detriment of Michelangelo. But his overemphasized 
detachment was purely an intellectual control over the technical science of wall painting; 


and he was admired by the old Italians for “his unexampled truthfulness and his hieratic 


nobility of thought.” 


Piero was a more advanced student of mathematics than his master, Uccello; he was an 
adept in theology, and the author of a learned work on perspective. Though he passed 
most of his life in Umbria, he was a traveler—with a fondness for war. He was patron- 
ized by dukes and popes, was in Florence during the patriarchal festival of 1439, and 
executed extensive frescoes in the Vatican, which were indecently destroyed to make way 
for Raphael. His mind was orderly, exact and severe; he had no room in his world for 
dainty sentiment and homely affections; with knowledge and assurance he refined his 


characters into types of poised and unapproachable grandeur. 


Combining science and imagination, linear perspective, and measured rectangular planes, 
Piero was magnificently equipped for architectural painting, and about 1465 made the most 
of his capabilities in the church of San Francesco. In the choir of the church he painted 
ten frescoes from The Legend of the Holy Cross, beginning with genealogy of the Sacred 
Tree with Adam and the Tree of Paradise. The story enabled him to compose two bat- 
tle pictures, the first showing Emperor Constantine’s victory—following the vision of the 
Flaming Cross—over the Emperor Maxentius. In this work he made no attempt at mil- 
itary action of the circumstances of the battle. The monumental impressiveness of the 
fresco, which unhappily is badly damaged in part, rises from his sense of placement; the 
employment of banners, lances and stark forms of sweeping colors to create the symbolical 


statement of a great Christian triumph. 


Ww Ww we 


NUMBER THIRTEEN 


This is the thirteenth of a series of reproductions in Christian Herald of the great 
religious paintings. The originals, all by old masters, are in various parts of the world, 
and all valuable beyond price. Accompanying each reproduction will be a description 
of the painting and something about the artist, by the noted art critic, Thomas Craven. 


We are able to present this feature to Christian Herald readers through arrange- 
ment with Simon and Schuster, publishers of “The Treasury of Art Masterpieces.” 
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Henry Ford’s idea has come a long way! 


Many motorists of today can remember 
when the Ford business was started. 

America was growing. New horizons 
called for something new in transpor- 

tion. Motor cars would do it, but 
» the car was a rich man’s toy. 

It was then that Henry Ford and his 
new idea went to work. 

Design a good and dependable car 
and sell it to people at a low price. 
That was the idea. Build it in volume 


to keep down the cost, and take a 
small profit on each car instead of a 
big one. That was how to work it. 

Out of that idea directly have come 
29 million Ford cars up to now. 

Out of it, besides, has come Ameri- 
ca’s mass production of many things 
at low prices. 

Out of it has come the whole motor 
car industry as we know it today. 

And out of it today comes a big 


Ford car that gives its owner better, 
more comfortable transportation than 
any price could buy a few short years 
ago. A car finer at many points in 
its design and in its quality than 
anything else you can buy at a com- 
parable price. 

Yes, Henry Ford’s idea has come a 
long way. And no one knows it better 
than the man who owns and drives 


the Ford car we build today! 


Some Ford Advantages 


for 1941: ‘ 
NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big 1941 Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, * increased 
as much as seven inches. 
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SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 

GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 


added vision area in each °41 
Ford Sedan. 


LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Curist1AN HERALD. 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 
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Doctor POOLING 


Ly 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFEREN 


Question: 


Is it wrong to ask God’s blessing upon 
our temporal affairs, to ask His help in 
attaining temporal prosperity? 


Answer: 


It is not wrong to ask God’s blessing 
upon your temporal affairs, to ask Him 
to assist you in attaining temporal pros- 
perity—provided you regard yourself as 


a steward of what you possess, and pro- 


vided in your giving of time and money 
you act accordingly. 


Question: 


I have always been known as a moral 
man and a Christian. For a period in my 
life I lived viciously and particularly 
broke the seventh commandment. I have 
repented. God has forgiven me. The 
question arises, should I tell my relatives 
and friends who trusted me of my fall? 


Answer: 


Accepting this question on its face 
value, the questioner has met fully the 
conditions of his forgiveness and redemp- 
tion. Further confession and publicizing 
of his sins could help no one and injure 
a multitude. 


Question: 

Do you favor other than Bible stories 
in the church service—the junior church, 
for instance? 

Answer: 
Both are good—Bible stories and other 


/ wholesome stories. Both should be used. 
_ There should be a balance between the 
i two. 


+ Question: 


Dr. Poling, I wish that you would give 


_ us from time to time the situation in Eng- 
— land with regard to churches destroyed 
'. or injured by bombing. 


__. Answer: 


The situation, as reported through 
March 21st of the current year, is as fol- 
lows: 714 churches destroyed or seriously 


OD OED OE OE OE OS OSE OE OO OST OD OP 


BUSINESS AND EDITORIAL OFFICES, 419 Fourth Ave., 


damaged (including 287 Anglican, 128 
Congregational,118 Methodist,58 Roman 
Catholic, 17 Presbyterian) ; 1,945 others 
damaged (1,100 Anglican, 448 Meth- 
odist, 185 Roman Catholic, 106 Baptist, 
98 Congregational, 18 Presbyterian) . Six 
cathedrals (Liverpool, Manchester, Shef- 
field, Rochester, Canterbury, Westmin- 
ster) and Westminster Abbey have been 
struck and one cathedral (Coventry) de- 
stroyed. 

On the Axis side, Genoa Cathedral was 
struck and all its windows shattered by 
the British naval bombardment, accord- 
ing to a Vatican broadcast. 


Question: 


We have just completed a room under 
our church, a basement room. Should 
our young people be allowed to use this 
for their social occasions? These pro- 
grams always begin with a devotional 
period and close with prayer. There is 
some objection to such use of the new 
room. 


Answer: 


By all means use this room for the 
social occasions of your young people. 
The plan under which these programs are 
conducted answers, I think, every objec- 
tion that might be raised. It would be a 
tragic mistake to close this new door to 
the youth life of the church and com- 
munity. 


Question: 


I have never been able to understand 
why we feel compelled to take the Gospel 
to other peoples of the world. All through 
the centuries people in all nations have 
had some object that they have wor- 
shiped and seemed to get satisfaction 
from such worship. Why should we as- 
sume that ours is the only true religion? 


Answer: 


We have the clear command of Christ 
—“Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” Upon the 
acceptance of that command rests the 
promise, “And lo, I am with you alway, 


New York 


Copyright 1941 by Christian Herald Association, Inc. Republication of any part of Contents without permission is forbidden. 
Subscription Price $2.00 a year in U. S. and Possessions. Canada and Newfoundland add 50c a year; elsewhere add $1.00 a 


year. Notify us promptly of any change of address, allow one month for change... 


. Entered as Second Class Matter January 


25, 1909 at Post Office at New York, N. Y. under the act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage 
provided for in the Act of February 29, 1925, embodied in paragraph 4, Section 538, Postal Laws and Regulations and au- 
thorized on September 13, 1928. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office Department, Ottawa, Ont., Cana 
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even unto the end of the world.” You 
and I are responsible for giving to others 
the best that we have. The fact that 
they are ignorant of it, or have some- 
thing else similar to it but less adequate, 
does not excuse us from action. 


Question: 


How can I convince my questioning 
child, who is troubled by the historical 
facts, of the fundamental truth and 
reality of the Scriptures? 


Answer: 


There are other kinds of truth than 
mere historical truth. The Bible tells the 
truth throughout, because of its basic 
assumption that God controls all the ef- 
forts of men—whether it be poetry like 
the Psalms, or sermons like the Prophets, 
or Parables, which are just stories as told 
by Jesus, or old songs like those sung by 
the ancient Hebrews. They are all true, 
because they are written in the confident 
belief that God rules, and they are all 
made intelligible to us by Jesus Christ, 
whom we worship as God’s Son. The 
fact that the Bible has lived so long, and 
has passed from language to language 
with the same saving effect upon the 
lives of people in every race and nation, 
proves that the Bible is true in this deep- 
est sense of the revelation. Let the par- 
ent ask the child who wonders about 
these things whether the child believes 
that his mother is a true mother. He 
will, of course, say that she is, not be- 
cause of any historical fact, but because 
he knows that she loves him and because 
he experiences that love. 


Question: 


How can you be friendly to Great 
Britain when she forced the colonies to 
fight for complete freedom? Dare the 
church bless war? 


Answer: 


This question reminds me of Dennis 
McCarthy’s great poem, this verse espe- 
cially. 


“He little loves his land who’d cast 
Upon his neighbor’s word a doubt, 
Or cite the wrongs of ages past 
From present rights to bar him 
out.” 


The issue today is not what happened 
in England more than 150 years ago. 
Certainly all have sinned and come short 
—the United States included in that 
“all”. The church of Jesus Christ dare 
not, cannot, bless war ever, but Christi- 
ans as individual citizens must choose. 
It is as simple and as profound as that. 
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N WORRY OUR 


HAPPY ANNUITANTS 


| DESPITE the “ups and downs” of world conditions the 
American Bible Society has never failed to meet the pay- 


ments on Annuity Agreements. No coupons to clip, no 


papers to sign and mail. You simply receive your checks 


at stated intervals . . . that’s all there is to a plan which 


has brought comfort and good cheer to thousands of men 


and women in all parts of the country. 


Annuity Agreements are frequently used to 
provide for the future years of a loved one 
whose present income is temporary or insuffi- 
cient. Why not get the full story on this safe, 
practical plan which not only gives security 
and peace of mind for the coming years, but 
also gives you the happy satisfaction of know- 
ing you are helping to extend the important 


Bible ministry all over the world. 





entitled “A Gift That Lives”. 
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AN ee 
NN *(ae)}4i2e American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
ASSURED Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-54 


Ni 
Address Denomination 
City. _State. 


We will gladly send the 
booklet “A Gift That 
Lives” to all who are 
interested. For your 
convenience, the cou- 
pon below is ready to 
fill out and mail. 
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The Best in 
RADIO 


Selected Programs on 
June Airwaves 


(All Time Is Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 
Columbia Broadcasting System—-W ABC, WCAU, and affiliated stations. 


National Broadcasting Company—-BLUE Network—WJZ, WFH, and affiliated stations. 
National Broadcasting Company—-RED Network— WEAF, KWYY, and affiliated stations. 


DAILY 


News of Europe—international news broadcast—CBS and 
NBC-Red and Blue. 

National Farm and Home Hour—guest speakers—Blue. 
Between the. Bookends—Ted Malone reads poetry and dis- 
cusses books—Blue. 

Light of the World—dramatization of the Bible—Red. 

A Friend in Deed—Richard Maxwell—CBS. 

Ireene Wicker—musical stories for children—Blue. 

Jack Armstrong—adventures of an all American boy—Red. 
Drama Behind the News—Ben Grauer, commentator—Blue. 
Edwin C. Hill—the Human Side of the News—CBS. 

Lowell Thomas—news commentator—Blue. 

Newsroom of the Air—Red. 


SUNDAYS 
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po ag Over Jordan—Negro spirituals and devotional talk— 


Highlights of the Bible—Dr. Frederick K. Stamm—Red. 
Church of the Air—devotional talks by representatives of 
the major faiths—CBS. 

Southernaires—Negro spirituals and devotional talk—Blue. 
— Concert Orchestra—Howard Barlow, conducting— 
Frontlines of Mercy—American Red Cross dramas—Blue. 
Sweet Land of Liberty—Luther Layman singers—Blue. 
poate American Youth—high school and college orches- 
ra—Red. 

I’m An American—noted naturalized Americans discuss 
democratic life—Blue. 

Radio City Music Hall of the Air—symphonic orchestra and 
soloists—Blue. 

Salt Lake City Tabernacle—religious music—CBS. 

On Your Job—dramas of America’s work and workers—Red. 
University of Chicago Round Table—discussion of current 
issues—Red. 

Meet the Music—new songs by rising young composers—CBS. 
Josef Marais—music of African Bushvelt—Blue. 

Columbia Broadcasting Symphony—Howard Barlow, conduct- 
ing—CBS. 

H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

Sunday Vespers—Dr. Paul Scherer—Blue. 

The Pause That Refreshes on the Air—classical music—CBS. 
News Roundups—latest news reports and analysis—CBS and 
NBC-Blue. 

One Man’s Family—dramatic serial of family life—Red. 
Ford Summer Hour—light classical music—CBS. 

American Album of Familiar Music—Haenschen Concert 
Orchestra—Red. 

Columbia Workshop presents ‘‘26 by Corwin’’—experimental 
dramas—CBS. 

Headlines and Bylines—latest news—CBS. 


MONDAYS 
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A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
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P.M. 
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Hymns of All Churches—directed by Joe Emerson—CBS. 
Adventures of a Modern Mother—dramatizations of child 
training—Blue. 

Our Silent Partner—Dr. Ernest J. Mollenauer—Blue. 
— Civic Orchestra—directed by Guy Fraser Harrison 
—Blue. 

Columbia’s Lecture Hall—history, economics, science, drama, 
music and literature—CBS. 

Your Town and Ours—human side of Washington, D. C.—CBS. 
Cavalcade of America—dramas of America’s history—Red. 
The Telephone Hour—symphony orchestra and soloists—Red. 
Voice of Firestone—symphonic orchestra and soloists—Red. 
News Here and Abroad—news commentators—Blue. 
Carnation Contented program—orchestra and soloists—Red. 
National Radio Forum—talks by government officials—Blue. 
News of the World—Columbia news commentators—CBS. 


TUESDAYS 


Hymns of All Churches—directed by Joe Emerson—CBS. 
World Travelogues—Dr. Leslie Bates Moss—Blue. 
— in Transition—dramatizations of American culture— 
Burl Ives—folk songs—CBS. 
V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 
bt the People—Gabriel Heatter interviews unusual people— 
Ss. 
Invitation to Learning—panel discussion of the classics—CBS. 
News Here and Abroad—NBC news commentators—Blue. 
Story Dramas by Olmsted—great short stories—Blue. 
Public Affairs—national and international issues—CBS. 
New American Music—symphony series devoted to American 
works—Blue. 
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WEDNESDAYS 


Edward MacHugh—the Gospel singer—Red. 
Piano recitals—distinguished virtuosos—Red. - 
Common Sense and Sentiment—Dr. Alvin Magary—Blue, 


wp 
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Children Also Are People—talks by child psychologists—CBS. 
Quiz Kids—school children under 15 years of age—Blue. 
News Here and Abroad—NBC news commentators—Blue, 
Author’s Playhouse—dramatized short stories—Blue. 

Public Affairs—national and international issues—CBS. 


THURSDAYS 


Hymns of All Churches—directed by Joe Emerson—CBS. 
Travelling Cook—Richard Kent—Blue. 

Women in a Changing World—Elizabeth Lowry—Blue. 
Adventures in Science—discussions by prominent scientists— 
CB 
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Speaking of Liberty—distinguished authors discuss democracy 


—Red. 
H. V. eee the day’s news—Red. 
The Aldrich Family—serial family life—Red. 

Our Good Neighbors—dramatized human interest programs— 
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Red. 
Ahead of the Headlines—news by Newsweek—-Blue. 
FRIDAYS 


Edward MacHugh—gospel singer—Red. 

Helen Hiett—news commentator—Blue. 

Devotional program—Lowell Patton at the organ—Blue. 
NBC Music Appreciation Hour—Dr. Walter Damrosch—Blue. 
Exploring Space—adventures in the field of astronomy—CBS. 
Radio Magic—radio phenomena for the layman—Blue. 
Cities Service Concert—Lucille Manners, Soprano—Red. 
John Gunther—news of Latin America—Blue. 

Great Moments from Great Plays—adaptations from famous 
plays—CBS. 

Story Behind the Headlines—Cesar Saerchinger—Red. 


SATURDAYS 


Old Dirt Dobber—flower and garden program—CBS. 

Bright Idea Club—hobby program for children—Red. 

Honest Abe—dramatized life of Abraham Lincoln—CBS. 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs program—consumers 
aid in shopping—Red. 

Jobs for Defense—interviews with important leaders in na- 
tional defense—CBS. 

Let’s Pretend—dramatizations of fairy tales—CBS. 

No Politics—quiz program with Republican and Democratic 
House members—CBS. 

Of Men and Books—reviews of current books—CBS. 
Columbia Concert Orchestra—CBS. 

World Is Yours—dramas of the world of science—Red. 

Art of Living—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale—Red. 

News programs—CBS and NBC-Blue. 

Defense for America—broadcasts from industrial plants—Red. 
People’s Platform-—extemporaneous round-table discussions on 
current subjects—CBS. 

H. V. Kaltenborn—editing the day’s news—Red. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra—-Edwin MacArthur, conducting— 
Blue. 

Public Affairs—national and international issues—CBS. 


ON THE AIR 


By Aileen Soares 


RADIO'S contribution to the government’s Good Neighbor 
policy is the weekly series of human interest programs in- 
terpreting the culture, life and history of each of the twenty 
Central and South American republics which recently went on 
the air. The object of the broadcasts is to bring to United 
States listeners an understanding that the basic concepts of 
freedom, independence and pioneer building of this country are 
the foundation stones of all nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
(Thursday, 10:30 p.m., EDST, over NBC-Red Network.) 
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HE recently launched series, “Speaking of Liberty,” featur- 

ing the nation’s top-flight authors and journalists who have 
light to shed on the problems facing America’s democracy to- 
day, is of particular interest at this time. Rex Stout, well-known 
author of the “Nero Wolfe” thrillers and many another volume, 
is master of ceremonies, The series will bring to the microphone 
such popular writers as Herbert Agar, Lin Yutang and James P. 
Warburg. (Thursdays, 6:30 p.m., EDST, over the NBC-Red 
Network. ) 


}{GaLicats and outstanding achievements of the Lutheran 

Synod, meeting this month in Fort Wayne, Ind., will be re- 
ported for radio listeners by Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, religious 
news commentator, in two special broadcasts from the conven- 
tion city. Dr. Van Kirk, describing the conclave and probably 
interviewing important Lutheran personalities, will be heard 
Tuesday, June 24, at 6:00 p.m., EDST, over the NBC-Red 
Network, and again Thursday, June 26, at 6:05 p.m., EDST, 
over the NBC-Blue Network. 


Four short story masterpieces, which represent as many sig- 
nificant developments of that type of literature, will be 
dramatized this month in the current series of half-hour broad- 
casts entitled “The World’s Best.” The series is not of an ex- 
perimental nature, nor is it intended as a thriller. The stories 
are presented as entertainment, although they undoubtedly are 
of great interest to schools and colleges and to students of lit- 
erature. All have been chosen for their universal appeal and 
are adapted and produced to suit the tastes of modern listeners. 
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News DIGEST 


of the month 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 
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DRAFT: Better than a million men are 
now under arms in America: this means 
that the draft has become the first topic 
of conversation at every American fire- 
side. And the first topic among the ex- 
amining doctors and draft boards is the 
state of health of the men being drafted. 

That state of health is not what it 
should be; it is so low that a plan of 
“prehabilitation” of the draft registrants 
has been undertaken. Under it, regis- 
trants are asked to familiarize themselves 
with the physical requirements of the 
Army, and to go to family physicians and 
dentists before they stand before the 
draft-board doctors. 

Almost thirty-two per cent of those 
now registering are being rejected—and 
that’s too high. These are rejected by 
doctors representing local boards; of the 
sixty-eight per cent getting by this first 
test, twelve per cent more are being re- 
jected by the Army doctors; that makes a 
total of forty-four per cent too unhealthy 
for Army service. Much, much too high! 

Most frequent causes of rejection are 
bad teeth, bad hearts, muscular-skeletal 
defects, poor eyes, genital diseases, nerv- 
ous diseases, defective ears, noses, and 
throats, hernia, weak lungs and the per- 
ennial flat feet. Those orators who have 
been slapping Young America on the 
back and boasting that “They are the 
healthiest generation that ever lived,” 
will have to change their tune. 





EIGHTEEN TO TWENTY-FIVE? The Presi- 
dent has thrown out a feeler: he says it 
would be good to change the draft-age 
limits to eighteen-to-twenty-five. So, an- 
other debate is kindled. 

Opposition developed fast. Brigadier 
General Hershey, deputy director of Se- 
lective Service, came out against it be- 
fore a Congressional committee. The 
spokesman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee says his committee will op- 
pose it. But we think it will come. The 
lower limit may not go down to eighteen, 
but it will surely go down. Young men 
are valuable, in war as it is fought now; 
in the RAF and German flying corps, a 
man of twenty-seven is too old to live 
through the fierce power-diving tactics of 
aerial warfare—his heart can’t take it, 
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and a younger man’s (eighteen, nine- 
teen) can. It is also to be remembered 
that younger men have fewer dependents. 
We think the President will get his 
way—or almost. He has a method of 
asking for more than he expects to get 
—thus getting what he really wants. 


TAXES: You have to pay the piper for 
war, and for national defense projects 
even when you are not at war. Indica- 
tions are that next year we will be paying, 
and paying and paying. Taxes are up. 

Our preparedness program for the next 
twelve months, beginning July 12, will 
come to nearly $19,000,000,000. Mr. 
Treasurer Morgenthau plans to raise two- 
thirds of that sum by taxation, one-third 
by borrowing. He says that the amount 
to be raised from the taxpayer will be 
about $12,667,000,000. Present taxes will 
supply $9,223,000,000; so $3,444,000,000 
must come out of new taxes. 

Look for an increase of at least 331% 
per cent, all along the line. The low wage 
earner will feel the pinch most, and the 
big corporations will be paying higher 
excess-profits taxes. 


That’s all we'll give you, in re taxes. 
This business of talking in billions is too 
much even for an editor. We just can’t 
imagine what nineteen billions looks like. 
Can you? And by the way—what ever 
became of that idea of balancing the 
budget? We haven’t heard that one for 
a long, long time. 


ICY MOUNTAINS: When the Minister 
from Denmark and our Secretary of State 
put their names on the dotted lines of 
the new treaty between the U.S. and 
the land of the Dane, they moved U.S. 
defense positions 900 miles nearer Eu- 
rope and the war. That pact gave us the 
right to build military bases in Green- 
land and to do “any and all things neces- 
sary to maintain defense facilities.” But 
none of us thought that we might have to 
do our defending so soon. 

There are Germans in Greenland, and 
a late dispatch in our newspapers say 
that there are American troops on the 
way there. Question: what happens when 
they meet? Is this where the over-due 





war between the United States and Ger- 
many will break? 

Our move toward the icy mountains is 
taken under the Monroe Doctrine; Hit- 
ler calls it “illegal,” but it seems to some 
of us to be a little less illegal than Nor- 
way, Poland ‘and Czechoslovakia. What 
really bothers Hitler here is that once 
we have bases up there, we can keep off 
any German planes that might base there 
and fly south on raids over British mer- 
chantmen, to sink them before they got 
fairly to sea. It may be the first move 
short of convoys. 


LABOR: We wouldn’t quite say that 
American industry is back on the job— 
for who knows what American industry, 
and particularly American labor, might 
not do before that got into print? Who 
ever thought that Henry Ford, for in- 
stance, would deal with a union? 

That has happened! With $150,000,000 
in defense orders waiting to be filled, the 
men in his Dearborn plant struck; they 
staged one of the worst riots we have had 
since war began. But it’s all over now— 
for a while! For the first time in his long 
career, Henry Ford will sit down to talk 
it over with the union men. The next few 
months will tell whether he and his em- 
ployees are to go on negotiating, or 
whether there will be another mob scene 
staged at Dearborn. 

Public opinion is definitely swinging 
away from the striking unions; with a 
‘threat like Hitler in the offing, the people 
are worried. Sooner or later that public 
patience will begin to show cracks. 

Look for strong words from Washing- 
ton. The President isn’t fooling. 


CONVOYS: That word, again! We 
swore awhile back we’d never mention it 
again, but news is news, And what Sen- 
ator Tobey has been saying about con- 
voys is news with a capital “N.” 

The Senator claims the U.S. Navy has 
been convoying goods to Britain for quite 
some time. As evidence he submits a 
letter (in the Senate) from a boy in the 
Navy allegedly on “convoy duty,” and 
another letter from someone who said he 
knew of a young girl who had a young 
boy friend who was “leaving on convoy 
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duty.” It was not, the other Senators 


thought, very good evidence. In view of 
what has happened since, it doesn’t make 
very much difference whether it was or 
not. The President’s “neutrality patrol” 
makes further discussion of “to-convoy- 
or-not-to-convoy” look a little inane. 

Officially, U.S. Navy ships and planes 
will be on “neutrality patrol:” that is, 
they will be out near England-bound 
ships on the Atlantic. What can happen 
with an American destroyer hovering near 
a British ship with a German submarine 
maneuvering for a shot—well, you guess! 
If a German raider should happen to take 
a shot at an American cruiser in neutral 
water—what happens after that? 

Only this much we know: this war will 
be won or lost on the Atlantic. Britain is 
sure to lose it without adequate supplies. 
Cut off from her Empire in the East, 
Britain will need not only supplies but 
men. There are over a million men in 
training in the United States. ... Two 
and two still make four. ... 


LINDY: Public Casualty No. 1 is the 
Lone Eagle. How the mighty do fall; 
how suddenly; how far. 

Colonel Lindbergh had nothing left to 
do but to resign when the President had 
finished describing him as a copperhead, 
but that’s beside the point. Mr. Lind- 
bergh himself is beside the point; it really 
doesn’t matter very much what happens 
to him as an army officer, but it matters 
a great deal that the public shall not 
make this a merely personal issue, or a 
struggle between two such forceful per- 
sonalities as Lindy and the President. 

The only thing that is worth a second 
thought is this: Is Lindbergh right or is 
he wrong? 

The Army air corps can ill afford to 
lose a man with the experience of Colonel 
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THEY SHALL NOT PASS 


Lindbergh; Colonel Lindbergh can ill af- 
ford to lose his standing as a loyal Ameri- 
can. 


PRISON BREAK: Two men await trial 
for murder at Sing Sing. It was murder 
during an attempt to get out; a prison 
guard and a patrolman were shot, an- 
other convict died of excitement which 
overtaxed his weak heart, one breaker- 
outer was killed, two more will die in 
“the electric chair, and nobody got away. 

It happened some weeks ago—but the 
moral is timeless. Four men tried to get 
out of Sing Sing—only four, out of thou- 
sands! It was the third break in more 
than twenty years. Why? There are two 
good reasons: 

1. Sing Sing is a hard place to get out 
of, but other, harder places have been 
“cracked” by desperate criminals. Re- 
member Dillinger? 

2. There is a warden at Sing Sing who 
treats his men like—men. Lewis E. 
Lawes has been fighting the politicians 
and the profiteers and the uninformed 
layman for years, in the interests of the 
lowly convict, and it begins to look as 
if the warden had won. That four tried 
to get out is not news; that four thou- 
sand, more or less, so respected the ward- 
en that they did not join in the attempt 
is news. Think it over. 


output: Americans have perhaps 
been over-impressed by the output of 
German tanks, planes and general war 
material by Germany; it was so high that 
it looked as if they had found some new 
trick method in mass production. But 
already, with the gears of American in- 
dustry just getting into mesh, we have 
equaled the best efforts of the Reich. 
At least that is true in plane produc- 
tion. Colonel John H. Jouett, president 





of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce tells us: “We are very near the 
British and German monthly production 
rates, which are estimated at 1500 a 
month each. . . . Even now, half our 
output, coupled with the British output, 
exceeds German plane production.” The 
1941 plane output is estimated at 18,000. 
Col. Jouett adds that these American 
planes equal and often surpass the per- 
formances of planes made anywhere else 
on the face of the globe. 


DEATH: There has been a journalistic 
death in Boston—a passing that has been 
mourned editorially by every leading 
American newspaper and many of our 
magazines. The Boston Transcript is no 
more; long live the Transcript. 

The paper was 111 years old, and there 
has been considerable confusion attend- 
ing its passing. Distinguished Dr. Albert 
Dieffenbach, religion editor and chair- 
man of the employees’ committee, an- 


nounces that the employees almost 
unanimously denounced the manage- 
ment’s action in discontinuing; they 


wanted to go on. But the management, 
which tried hard to raise $500,000 cash to 
keep the paper alive and got only a few 
contributions of $500 each, says it just 
couldn’t go on. And the thousands who 
read and loved Transcript all over the 
country sigh and give up a fine old friend. 

There was something fine about the 
Transcript; at times, it had that mellow, 
delicious flavor that we associate with 
British newspapers; it reported fairly; it 
was clean; it was independent and tol- 
erant and civic-minded and it reflected 
a cultural emphasis and background that 
made it unusual among the dailies. Most 
dailies just report news; the Transcript 
was a part of the public conscience. 

We think it will be a long time before 
we see another. 


ABR OAD 


GREECE: After what they did against 
the Italians, the world expected the 
Greeks to stand against the German jug- 
gernaut—and stand they did. But even 
with what help the British could get to 
them, it was a hopeless battle. As we go 
to press the Greek-British line is badly 
bent but not yet broken; the Allies are 
in retreat before an army tremendously 
superior in numbers and equipment, and 
only a miracle will save Greece. 

Why, asks the critic, did Britain ever 
attempt this Greek defense at all? Why 
did not the Greek give in and save his 
own hide and his own country from cer- 
tain destruction? Well, so far as the 
Greek is concerned, he is one of the indi- 
viduals left in this mad world who still 
believes that some things are worse than 
destruction and death. There is a fierce 
love of freedom within him that was not 
frightened at the sight of German tanks; 
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it told the Greek that it is better to die 
on your feet, fighting, than to live on 
your knees, dying a slower and more 
shameful death, under the Nazi heel. A 
hundred years from now, whoever wins, 
these Greeks will be thought of by the 
world as this country thinks of the Con- 
cord minute men behind their stone wall. 

The British made good on their prom- 
ise to help Greece. Why? There are, 
possibly, two reasons. One is that they 
wanted to make good on that promise; 
the other is that by forcing Hitler to 


y fight in the Balkans and down the Greek 


Peninsula, they completely upset the 
Nazi time table for a final stroke of inva- 
sion of England during the crucial months 
of April and May. There is a story ex- 
tant that Hitler was so furious over hav- 
ing his hand forced in Greece that he 
would not speak to Ribbentrop (who 
said it couldn’t happen) for five days. 

Hitler counted, once the Greek affair 
started, on a quick blitz. It didn’t come 
off. He took Poland in twenty-seven 
days, Denmark and Norway in twenty- 
three days, France and the Low Coun- 
tries in thirty-eight—but it is going to 
take him from six to eight weeks to mop 
up Greece and the Balkans, if indeed he 
ever mops them up. If the British can 
make him take that long, they feel they 
can hold out in England through the 
summer of 1941, and find themselves in 
a much better position in the spring of 
1942. 

Even if Hitler wins in less than six 
weeks in Greece, he has not yet won the 
war. There is still that English Channel! 


YUGOSLAVIA: The plight of the Yu- 
goslav rouses a worldwide sympathy— 
and a worldwide acceptance of the fact 
that a good big man can always beat a 
good little man. The Yugoslavs never 
had a chance. England simply could not 
get help to them, as she could to Greece. 
Hopelessly outnumbered, they went down 
fighting. There is an old Serbian slogan 
that runs: “Men die in fighting, but na- 
tions die only in yielding.” 

So—bravo, Yugoslavia; she is dead, 
long may she live. As a united nation she 
is through; no longer will her massed 
armies march against the Hun. But 
there is still marching; don’t miss that. 
In the hills the Komitaji (guerrillas) 
have gone into action. They are bandits; 
they hunt in packs, like stray wolves. 
They will not win back Yugoslavia, but 
they will keep a sizable force of Germans 
busy with their harassing and their eter- 
nal sniping in the dark. 

All Europe will be filled with Komitaji, 
if Hitler wins. It means years of war: 
years, years, years! 


LIBYA: In just ten days the Ger- 
mans recovered ground in Libya which it 
took the British eight weeks to take away 
from the Italians. Speed! As we write 
the German push is halted at Sollum, on 
the Egyptian side of the border, and the 
British are still holding out at Tobruk. 
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British reinforcements are being rushed 
up from Eritrea, and they are arriving 
safely in Egypt. Germany and Italy are 
trying desperately to rush reinforcements 
of their own from Sicily to Tripoli; last 
month the British caught and sank eight 
Axis ships in those waters. 

The German drive from Tripoli to 
Egypt is evidently halted, for the time 
being. The Germans are tired; there is a 
lot of desert behind them, and that is 
important. The British fleet is within 
shooting distance of the German lines; 
there isn’t much water along that road; a 
sizable force brought around by sea and 
landed at Tobruk by the British might 
stab through the long German line, break 
communications entirely, and start the 
march once more in the other direction. 
We don’t envy the German position. 

Of course, should the Nazis win quick- 
ly in Greece, they will be in a good posi- 
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tion to reinforce their Libyan forces, 
provided they can take care of the Brit- 
ish Mediterranean fleet. That isn’t prob- 
able. Nor is it probable that the Axis 
armies will seriously threaten the Suez 
Canal this summer. 


HOAX: How did the Germans ever 
get that huge force across to Libya? The 
strategists are still trying to figure it out. 
Some say that the big naval battle be- 
tween the British and the Italians in the 
Ionian Sea was a hoax: that the Italian 
Navy was used as a lure to draw the 
British away and off guard, and while 
that sea action was being fought, the 
Germans slipped through. 

Others cry, “French ships!” Some 
fifty French ships, we learn, were “requi- 






sitioned” by the Germans from the 
French just before this Libyan affair got 
going at full speed; the British say the 
French donated the ships, and the French 
say they didn’t. One guess is as good as 
another. 

However it happened, this is the les- 
son: speed counts. He who “gets the 
jump” on the other wins, in this war. 
It is like unto no other war man has ever 
fought; there is no such thing as “digging 
in on this line and holding it;” Hitler has 
put an end to that, for all time. The 
British must learn an entirely new strat- 
egy which, up to the moment, they have 
not used very effectively. All the sur- 
prises so far have been Nazi surprises. 
That must change. 


CONFERENCE: There is now one 
united Protestant Church in Japan—the 
Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan. It includes 
forty-two denominations, the representa- 
tives of which have just held an inter- 
national conference with American 
churchmen at Riverside, California, to 
look at the present and future of the 
Church in Japan, and to find ways and 
means of cooperating and keeping the 
bond in Christ firm. 

Main questions faced at Riverside were 
1, will the present united Church endure, 
and do a worthy piece of Christian work? 
2, is the forced attendance of Japanese 
Christians at Shinto shrines patriotic or 
pagan and 3, can Japanese churchmen 
preserve a Christianity that is Christian 
in fact as well as in name? 

The Japanese delegates were more op- 
timistic over the future of the faith in 
Japan than the Americans were; they say 
the new united group is truly, actively 
Christian; that the Government will not 
interfere with it so long as its members 
are “not antagonistic to their duties as 
subjects; that attendance at Shinto 
Shrine ceremonies does not compromise a 
Japanese Christian’s faith any more than 
a visit to the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier compromises that of an American. 
Both Japanese and Americans agreed 
that foreign missionaries will probably 
never again be dominant in Japan. The 
Nipponese were not greatly worried about 
that; they feel that foreign preachers will 
still come to Japan, as free-lance evange- 
lists steering clear of administrative mat- 
ters, and that the Japanese churchmen 
themselves will be able to make Japan 
more Christian than the foreigners ever 
could, since they are “of” the country. 





CAMPS, RELIGION: We’ve said so much 
about how well the men in the camps are 
being cared for religiously that we almost 
hesitate to bring it up again—but news 
is news, and as the size of the draft army 
increases it appears that we haven't 
heard anything, yet. The chapel-build- 
ing program in the camps is well under 
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way; a good start iias been made in the 
recruiting of the much-needed 1500 
chaplains, and now the government 
turns to a program around the edges of 
the camp. 

A bill is now pending in Congress 
(pass it, legislators!) which will provide 
government recreation centers in near- 
camp communities. Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, YMCA, K of C, etc., etc., 
have in the making a drive for ten mil- 
lion dollars for the same purpose. So 
soldier-off-the-post will have a far better 
chance at escaping the character assas- 
sins than some of the rest of us had, in 
1917. 

We have a letter from a reader who 
objects to the whole business—particu- 
larly to the 1500 chaplains. He feels that 
ministers have no business “aiding in the 
shame of mass murder.” Sorry, we can’t 
feel like that. We don’t imagine that the 
one million boys drafted into the camps 
like “mass murder” any more than our 
reader does; but would he leave them 
without any religious attention what- 
ever? This editor, for one, much as he 
hates war, hates more to think of his son 
in camp with no chaplain around to help 
him in the pinches. We wonder how 
many others agree. . . ? 

Here’s a neat bit of news: Kosher 
food for the late Passover holiday at 
Fort Devens was served at the Y hut in 
Ayer, Mass. That’s brotherhood! 


SUNDAY: That eternal vigilance is the 
price of the Christian Sabbath becomes 
more and more evident. The New Mex- 
ico House of Representatives has just 
killed without even so much as a record- 
ed vote a bill prohibiting public dances 
to be held on Sunday. We wonder why? 
Aren’t there six other days in the week 
for dancing? 

The Indianapolis Methodist Ministers’ 
Association is commending the action of 
local dairies in stopping Sunday milk 
deliveries in their city. Good for the dair- 
ies. We have a suspicion that there is 
a lot of work being done on Sunday that 
could be done on Saturday. If so impor- 
tant a commodity as milk can be dis- 
tributed before the Sabbath dawn, what 
else couldn’t be distributed? 

We're not cranky about Sunday; we 
don’t observe it as our grandfather did, 
but we still like a Sunday that zs Sunday. 
As Norman Vincent Peale recently put 
it, after a Sunday at Ocean Grove (where 
Sunday is still Sunday): “Coming over 
from wide-open Asbury Park to Ocean 
Grove on Sunday is like passing from 
hell to heaven.” Voila, Peale! 


TELEVISION: Dr. Bernard Clausen, of 
Pittsburgh, is one parson with his eye 
on the future. The other day he pre- 
dicted that television applied to preach- 
ing will work revolutionary changes in 
the church of tomorrow. He sees in 
television, not a threat to pulpit preach- 
ing, but a means of reviving the churches, 
to give the preacher freedom for his other 
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duties and to give our prophetic voices 
a wider hearing. 

We're all for radio preaching, whether 
televised or no; to date, it has not hurt 
the churches. We doubt that it ever will, 
for preaching is truth mediated through 
personality, and the people we know still 
get more spiritual help out of preaching 
personalities than out of a loud speaker. 


FLAG SALUTE: Maine has had more 
than her share of trouble with Jehovah’s 
Witnesses; riots over the tactics of the 
Witnesses have already broken out up 
there. Yet, in the face of all that, it is 
interesting that the Maine legislature has 
just rejected a bill which would. force all 
school children to salute the flag and 
pledge allegiance to it. 

Speaking straight to the Witnesses, 
one of the House members held that 
“any society whose members are con- 
vinced that they should not salute the 
flag, should have the right to do as it 
pleases. I think they are wrong, but if 
we take away that right we are doing an 
injustice to a group of people.” 

That, gentle reader, is religious free- 
dom under a democracy. Opinions about 
this thing will differ, but this much we 
must remember: you do not make a 
child love a flag by forcing him to salute 
it. Rather, he must be led into an 
appreciation of what that flag stands for. 
If he can’t salute it then, he has no 
place in America! 


AUGUST: August is vacation month— 
and the month when some of our great 
American religious gatherings and con- 
ferences are held. We may err in calling 
the Williamstown Institute of Human 
Relations (meeting at Williamstown, 
Mass., in August) a “religious” gathering, 
but it is sponsored biennially by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and it probes the problems of the 
hour to find Christian solutions. Subject 
of this year’s institute will be, “The 
World We Want to Live In,” and it will 
consider such questions as Foundations 
of a Just and Enduring Peace, National- 
ism and World Peace, and Has America 
a World Mission? It is good to find 
such a group of the nation’s leaders 
looking forward to the peace, and after. 

Of different nature will be the forty- 
ninth annual Camp Meeting at the Join- 
ers camp ground, at Sommerville, Ten- 
nessee. This is one of the few real camp 
meetings left in this country. On the 
grounds are cabins built by the founders, 
where families sleep, eat and dress, and a 
tabernacle in which daily services begin 
at six-thirty in the morning. It is the 
only institution of its kind in the mid- 
South. Negro house servants accompany- 
ing the families and wielding huge fans 
of oak branches at the dining-tables give 
it almost a pre-Civil War setting. 


MISSION: The National Christian 
Mission of 1941 is now history—and the 
historians are writing rather confusing 


reports about it. Nearly two hundred 
speakers addressed 6,162 meetings in 
twenty-two cities and distributed more 
than 5,000,000 pieces of Christian 
literature. 

The differences of the historians arise 
over evaluations of the effectiveness of 
the Mission. Several cities reported a 
definite lack of enthusiasm, sparsely- 
filled auditoriums after weeks of ad- 
vanced publicity, etc. But that is not 
to say that the Mission failed com: 
pletely; other cities report amazing gains - 
in church membership and attendance: 

This type of mass meeting, frankly, 
has had its day in certain sections of the 
country, and a man like Stanley Jones 
does not have the same appeal in some 
cities and before some audiences that he 
has elsewhere. It is still the day-in-and- 
day-out efforts/of the local preacher in 
the local chur¢h that does the real job 
of Kingdom-building. 

Undismayed by the differing historians, 
the Federal Council plans a Mission for 
next year. 


HANDBOOK: The Federal Council is 
getting out a Peace Handbook. De- 
signed to “clarify the minds of our 
churches regarding the moral, political 
and economic foundations of an endur- 
ing peace,” and in preparing the people 
of the churches “for assuming their ap- 
propriate responsibility for the establish- 
ment of such a peace,” it will contain 
excerpts from leading religious and 
secular pronouncements on peace and 
postwar society. 

If you want it, address the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 205 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. 


SNAKES: When a great American 
churchman was asked to put in one 
word “the hope of the Church,” he put 
it in the word “Death.” What he meant 
was not the death of the Church itself, 
but the passing of a great many things 
within the Church that did more harm 
than good to what the Church stood for. 
This month we read of the the passing of 
one phase of Church work that few will 
mourn. We mean the “rattlesnake 
preacher.” 

By law now, it is a capital crime in 
Georgia to handle a poisonous snake 
in a religious ceremony, provided such 
handling results in a fatality. Even if 
there is no fatal result, a one-to-twenty- 
year prison sentence is fixed by the law. 
It’s a good law. No preacher ever proved 
anything by such a performance. God 
is not mocked. 


BUSINESS MEN: Queens County 
(N. Y.) business men have formed a 
Queens Chapter of the Christian Busi- 
ness Men’s Committee. National head- 
quarters of this Committee are in 
Chicago. It is a move finding widespread 
approval in the United States. 

And it’s a move in the right direction. 
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TEMPERANCE 


BOOZE, BOYS: The opening gun in 
the fight against the plot of the booze 
men to make America’s soldiers their 
best customers has been fired by the 
Christian Advocate—and the shell it 
threw isn’t a dud. After a country-wide 
investigation, the Advocate reports: 

“Everywhere you find the liquor in- 
dustry trying to curry public favor by 
inspiring its associates . . . hordes of 
harlots have set up profitable house- 
keeping in Camden and Trenton (near 
Fort Dix) ... Liquor flows without re- 
striction in Battle Creek (near Camp 
Custer) ... Fifteen saloons in one short 
block and one keeper frankly told me 
their main support came from the soldiers 
at Camp Sheridan (near Chicago) .” 

So... there it is! There is a bill 
pending in Congress, introduced by the 
late Senator Sheppard, which will not 
only outlaw booze in the camps, but 
which will establish a zone around the 
camps where no alcoholic beverage may 
be sold or given away. The finest tribute 
the country can pay to the late Senator 
from Texas is to pass his bill, quick. 


MENACE: The Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service of the United Church 
of Canada has sent a telegram to the 
Hon. *. C. Gardiner, Minister of War 
$ » _, stating that it is unanimously 
. he opinion that increasing consump- 
tion of liquor is a national menace and 
seriously handicaps the war effort. It 
urges that the Dominion government bar 
all liquor advertising and impose addi- 
tional taxes on the liquor trade. 

This is strange. Haven’t we been hear- 
ing a lot of American talk to the effect 
that “Canada has the perfect liquor- 
control scheme?” Something must have 
gone wrong. These Canadian churchmen 
are in a position to know what it is, and 
they strike at the heart of it. 


PRESSURE: Some 5,000 retail liquor 
dealers turned up in Harrisburg, (Pa.), 
this month to stage a demonstration. 
They wanted a bill passed which would 
permit taverns to operate until 2 A.M. 
Sunday mornings, and they wanted to 
repeal another law which prohibits 
women being employed in the ‘serving 
of liquor. 

They were met by several hundred 
Pennsylvania church representatives who 
protested the Sunday law and the pass- 
ing of the repealer. There is no action 
by the Legislature to report as we go to 
press, but the whole thing follows an old, 
familiar pattern. Pressure!! 

Give a tavern keeper an inch and he’ll 
take a mile; let him stay open till mid- 
night, and soon he has 5,000 parading in 
an attempt to stay open till 2. This is 
exactly the sort of thing that brought on 
national prohibition, once, and if the 
booze men are not careful they will bring 
it on themselves again. 
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G... ‘em room—they’re moving! 
Cranemen swinging their giant loads of 
tank frames and turbine castings . . . 
operators of massive presses thumping 
out parts for guns and motors... 
workmen lit by the flare of electric 
welding—moving to the quick beat of 
the punch press, to the rumble of the 
conveyor, to the whine of the whirling 
lathe. Things are rolling today in Amer- 
ica’s factories. 


Action—that’s what we’re getting—from the world’s best work- 
men and the world’s best production machinery. For the American 
workman of today is a superman compared with his counterpart of 
only a few decades ago. Industry has given him as helpers mechanical 
strong men in the form of power tools and machines. These multiply 
= effective strength; they help him to produce more—better— 

aster. 


Men and machines—they’ve made the American standard of 
living the highest in the world. Now, working together as never 
ae es making the things we need to defend that American 
standard. 


Heads up! Industry is on its way — meeting the urgent require- 
ments of the immediate present. 


Today, as for the past 60 years, General Electric scientists, 
engineers, and workmen are finding new ways to apply elec- 
tricity to multiply the strength of the American workman’s 
muscles—to increase his efficiency—to make America secure. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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CHRISTIAN 


Love 
YOUR ENEMIES .. .” 


OVE your enemies .. . do good to them that hate 
you,” is the clear command of Christ. It is 
the ethic of the Gospel. It is the very heart of 

Christian faith and character, and it is the ultimate 
achievement of Christian character. 

How «then reconcile participation in any war with 
Christian life and testimony? Does not following 
Christ require that men shall be conscientious ob- 
jectors? Is not pacifism identical with Christianity? 
But Christians do respond to the call of country; 
they have gone and are now going to the colors. Or 
are they merely bearers of His name and not doers 
of His word? 

What shall we say of these things? 

For hundreds of thousands, the issue is now clear- 
ly, tragically drawn. My own young men are facing 
it and searching me for the answer. A few are con- 
scientious objectors. They have signed the register 
of their church. They have registered under the 
draft law and claimed their exemption. The Church 
will follow through with each of these. Each shall 
have her comfort, guidance, and encouragement. 
Wherever men and women in the line of duty go, 
wherever faithful to conscience and loyal to Christ 
they are found, the Church will companion them. 

But what of these others, the overwhelming num- 
ber? Let there be no evasion of the issue. By all 
the tests I know, they have accepted Christ and He 
has accepted them. “Whatsoever He sayeth unto 
you, do it,” is the trumpet of their souls. They are 
doing now what they heard Him “say.” His re- 
lationships with men are as individual and personal 
as that command, which is also, and perhaps chiefly, 
an invitation. Every one and each of us may hear 
God speak, may know God’s will. There are many 
—indeed, a vast company—who will not be satisfied 
until they have heard His voice. Unconditioned is 





that promise. “Ask and ye shall receive,” is the ab- 
solute of prayer. But we must ask—ask with a pur- 
pose—and then listen until we have heard. 

No, to be Christian it is not necessary to be a con- 
scientious objector. It happens that those Chris- 
tians whom I have known across the years of my pub- 
lic ministry have been, generally, not conscientious 
objectors. But they have loved their enemies. They 
have done good to those who hated them. Invariably 
they have kept His faith. 

That pacifists, too, recognize the Christian validity 
of those who differ with them in the application of ° 
Christian faith to the present world crisis, is re- 
vealed in a recent letter from English Friends to the 
Philadelphia Meeting: 

“We are bound to refuse, at no matter what cost, 
all that conflicts with our loyalty to Christ. Yet 
strongly as we hold to our Christian peace testimony, 
we cannot separate ourselves from the nation of 
which we are a part and to which we owe so much, 
Let us not fail of respect for those who are > risking 
all in response to the call to arms.’ 

Recently, I received a letter from a young woman, 
a graduate student in a state university. In the let- 
ter was this sentence: “What does this word ‘love’ 
really mean—‘love your enemies?’ As we too often 
interpret it, is it not outworn, unrealistic, taken for 
granted? What does it mean in our personal life? 
Well, I have come to the conclusion that it means 
action, that this ‘love your enemies’ is an active love. 
This other, this nice, comfortable, secure feeling that 
is usually called ‘love’, just won’t do—now.” The 
young woman who wrote that is not a conscientious 
objector. 

Nor shall I ever forget the closing sentence of a 
letter from a friend in Germany, a letter received 
on the day troops crossed into Poland: “Whatever 
happens to our bodies, our hearts are yours forever.” 
The man who wrote that was not a conscientious 
objector. 

Finally, one of the most profoundly Christian 
statements of this war period is the statement not of 
a theologian or Christian educator but of a young 
surgeon and doctor. If he remains yet alive, he is 
to be found searching through the flaming days and 
nights of London for stricken men, women, and lit- 
tle children to whom he may bring the comfort and 
healing that was in the hand of Christ. Out of the 
night he lifts this voice: “We haven’t any time to hate 
Germans and curse Hitler. It takes all our time to 
keep ourselves fit to live and perhaps die for some- 
thing more glorious than life.” The man who wrote 
that is not a conscientious objector. 

“Love your enemies ... do good to them that hate 


you.” ... “Whatsoever He sayeth unto you, do it!” 
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- HAT do you think of the 
Good Neighbor Policy?” 


I put the question to a leading 
social worker in Montevideo whose in- 
fluence extends to many parts of South 
America—a man who is highly regarded 
in business, religious, educational and 
government circles. 

“T regret to say that there is a marked 
lack of confidence in it among some of 
our best and most influential people,” he 
replied. 

“Would you mind giving me their 
reasons?” I questioned. 
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“Not at all,” he answered. “There are 
those in Argentina and Uruguay today 
who hold that American unity represents 
our economic surrender and that the 
International Bank is the last attempt to 
secure economic hegemony. These pa- 
triotic people do not applaud the fact 
that the investments of the United 
Sates in Latin America increased from 
22.7% to 52.5% in the years from 1914 
to 1932 while those of England decreased 
from 50.8% to 39.4%. England is not 
feared politically while the United States 
is looked upon as a big brother who is 
disposed to protect us in every way—and 
take for herself the largest possible ad- 
vantage of that protection. Not a few 
feel that the United States may return 
to a policy of protecting her dollars with 
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Botofago Bay, Rio de Janeiro, show- 
ing the famous Corcovado Peak 





That the Y.M.C.A. has become so well established 
and prosperous in South America, although the 
countries of that continent are predominantly 
Roman Catholic, is as remarkable as it is gratifying 


her flag, especially if there is a change 
in administration.” 

“But have there not been substantial 
evidences that the old policy has gone?” 
I pressed. 

“Happily there are other influences, 
positive and constructive, that give us 
cause for rejoicing. The Pan American 
Conferences at Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires and Lima, scientific, commercial 
and educational conferences all free from 
political significance, an increasing inter- 
change of students and professors, the 
Guggenheim Foundation Fellowships, in- 
creased number ef visits on the part of 
serious-minded young people and adults, 
the organization of cultural relations in- 
stitutes in the various capitals of South 
American nations, the Cultural Rela- 
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tions Division in your State Department 
—all these are making for better under- 
standing.” 

“What about the Y.M.C.A. as an in- 
strument for creating international good- 
will?” was my next question. 

“There are few if any institutions in 
these countries so favorably situated at 
the present moment as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to make such a 
contribution. This is made evident every 
day where the Y.M.C.A. has its most 
representative work.” 

His statement was so broad and in- 
clusive that I was inclined to discount 
it until I recalled two statements by 
Miss Gabriela Mistral, Latin America’s 
greatest living poetess, a Chilean and a 
believing Roman Catholic. It was one 
of the highest privileges of my visit this 
summer to meet her and hear her speak 
on prevailing conditions. Among other 
things she said: 

“Democracy has lost many friends in 
Latin America because it has not carried 
out pressing social reforms. The only 
ones keeping their faith in democracy 
today are the religious people and they 
are quiet and do not possess the means 
necessary for good publicity.” 

Her second statement, even more sig- 
nificant, was one quoted by Dr. John 
A. Mackay in his book, “That Other 
America”: 

“Christianity, do not forget, is the 
only link between the United States and 
Spanish America. Only in the word of 
Christ do we meet and enjoy a common 
emotion; the rest is pure tragedy of in- 
difference . . . . My passion for the Bible 
is perhaps the only bridge which unites 
me with the Anglo-Saxon race, the piece 
of common soil on which I find myself at 
home with this race ... . Some day not 
far distant I hope to see the essential 
Book in every South American Catholic 
home—the Book which can as little be 
done without as our faces; which is as 
logical a necessity as our names.” 

While she does not specifically endorse 
the statement made above about the 
Y.M.C.A., her words illuminate and ex- 
plain the success of the institution. I 
have become convinced that human and 
international relations will never be 
solved by politicians. Trade, law, poli- 
tics and hemispheric geography are not 
enough to bring North and South Amer- 
ica together. Legal instruments do not 
necessarily create good will. Military 
pacts are frequently obnoxious and dan- 
gerous and are usually dictated by fear 
and self-interest. If we really want to 
preserve democracy in this hemisphere 
and not just our own business and po- 
litical enterprises, we will promote un- 
derstanding through human associations, 
the highest form of which is found in 
Christian fellowship. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion did not go to Latin America to 
combat the Church of Rome. Its task 
has been positive and constructive. It 
has attempted to make God and Christ 
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An audience in the Rio de Janeiro Y.M.C.A., listening to an address by a famous poet 


known in a continent that was on the 
verge of rejecting the very name of 
God. When persecution and opposition 
came it said nothing, but by exemplifica- 
tion it continued a program of such dis- 
tinguished service that its good works 
have been copied and imitated by the 
established church and by other institu- 
tions. 

The Association is the servant of all. 
It is not a political party. It promotes 
no ideology except Christianity and de- 
mocracy. It is not a spearhead for eco- 
nomic imperialism, it is not a cult pro- 
moting foolish eclectic beliefs or danger- 
ous synthetic religious philosophies, it is 
not chained by tradition to dogmas and 
religious systems that have long out- 
lived their usefulness, it is not just a 
debating society spinning fine theories 
about ethics nor is it a moribund institu- 
tion defending the dead past. It is a 
living, vital movement and an every- 
day demonstration of a way of life that 
enriches and enobles the lives of young 


men and boys. It operates on the two- 
fold program of helping youth find a 
satisfactory Christian philosophy of life 
and at the same time developing better 
understanding between races and _ na- 
tions. It is propelled by the dynamic 
that Christianity is a world-wide re- 
ligion to be shared and not merely a local 
or national institution in the possession 
of a few. It believes that there are ex- 
traordinary possibilities in ordinary peo- 
ple. It is fed by the springs of living 
water, the fountain head of which is 
Jesus Christ. 

Recently the late Lord Lothian, then 
British Ambassador at Washington, said 
in an address to college students: 

“The root disease of modern society 
is its dethronement of religion and the 
substitution therefor of politics, eco- 
nomics, and scientific materialism.” 

The function of the Y.M.C.A. every- 
where is to give spiritual significance to 
our material civilization. Democracy 
cannot functon unless it is undergirded 
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with vital Christianity, as is the “Y.” 

The Y.M.C.A. is one of the Christian 
forces in Latin America that has been 
doing its share in developing leaders of 
integrity and Christian character able to 
stand the terrific strain that the last few 
horrible years have thrown upon all of 
us. These Christian workers, both lay 
and secretarial, who know the value of 
democracy and are demonstrating it 
daily cannot be bought or influenced to 
or their governments or their peoples 
or a mess of totalitarian pottage. As I 
call their names to mind—men I have 
met in Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay and 
Argentina, and others whom I have met 
as they visited the United States—I 


many kinds of religious, social, physical 
and educational activities in the brief 
career of its existence of about forty years. 
It is demonstrating the statement made 
by Gabriela Mistral. 

Take the case of the Buenos Aires 
Y.M.C.A. When I asked Dr. Aramento 
Abeledo, director of cultural and re- 
ligious activities of the Association, the 
question, “Can the Y.M.C.A. become 
firmly established in your country?” he 
answered in one sentence: 

“Certainly the Association is estab- 
lished—first because it is Christian and 
second because its membership and staff 
are Argentine.” 

I discovered later that the reason Dr. 
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Poor children’s day in q suburban branch of the Rio Y 


thank God that I am associated with the 
Christian fellowship that has produced 
them and that they in turn are re- 
producing. 

The Y.M.C.A. has become a strong, es- 
tablished movement with roots penetrat- 
ing the national life of the South American 
countries where it is operating. It has 
actually become a self-governing, self- 
financing and self-propagating organiza- 
tion that has set standards and pioneered 
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Abeledo emphasized the word Christian 
was that he meant that the Y.M.C.A. 
was neither Catholic or Protestant, that 
it was not ecclesiastically controlled 
locally and that it was not dominated 
by a board of Protestant ministers in 
some remote place like New York or 
London. The Y.M.C.A. is a non-sec- 
tarian, inter-confessional, interdenomina- 
tional Christian movement that stresses 
and propagates “universal” Christianity. 





The word “universal” in church or 
theological terms means ecumenical. The 
policies of the Y.M.C.A. in Buenos Aires 
and everywhere in Latin America are 
controlled by a board of directors of 
Christian laymen and the programs are 
carried out by trained and devoted 
Christian secretaries practically all of 
whom are South Americans. 

The pioneer North American secre- 
taries, by their sacrificial services of many 
years, have left behind a priceless herit- 
age that is now bearing fruit in the 
lives of a new generation of youth in 
the Argentine. To mention but a few 
of them, let me recall B. A. Shuman, 
Charles Ewald and Harry E. Ewing, 
whose lives of faithful service will always 
be an inspiration to me. These men and 
their associates were the “coaches”— 
the human instrumentalities—whose job 
it was to discover and train local Argen- 
tine leaders to take over and carry for- 
ward the torch. 

The evidence that the Buenos Aires 
Association is indigenous is overwhelm- 
ing. It pays its own way by getting its 
support from the community in which 
it exists. No money is sent from New 
York by the International Committee of 
the Y.M.C.A. The fact that financial 
support comes from friends and mem- 
bers means that these people have a 
sense of proprietorship in the movement. 
It is theirs. It is no longer an alien 
institution. Furthermore, the “Y,” by 
opening the pocketbooks of the people, 
first twenty years ago when it raised 
240,000 pesos to match a similar amount 
supplied by friends in New York for a 
new building, and during all the years 
since by raising its current budget, has 
taught generosity by using new tech- 
niques of money raising. Fairs, bazaars, 
sales, etc. are taboo as undignified and 
unproductive. 

The public in Buenos Aires recognizes 
the “Y” as a democratic institution with 
high moral standards. Everybody is 
treated alike. The membership of 6,000 
is Argentinean and represents a cross 
section of city life—business men, pro- 
fessional leaders, students, government 
employees and boys. Located in one of 
the most strategic downtown sections 
near the shopping district, government 
offices and university, the streamlined 
skyscraper building is one of the most 
unique Associations I have seen any- 
where in the world. It is an architectural 
triumph because of the narrow thirteen 
meter frontage that had to be contended 
with. The new building possessing two 
gymnasiums, two swimming pools, a 
beautiful little theater seating five hun- 
dred, lecture halls, club rooms, the only 
four-wall handball courts in Argentina, 
reading room and library, two restau- 
rants and a George Williams Quiet 
Room, has become a beehive of activity. 
Three thousand people visit the building 
daily. Gymnasium classes, requiring the 
services of fourteen physical directors, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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the Christmas festivities. 

















Splitting a mahogany log, Ganta Mission sawmill. 
All photos courtesy Methodist Board of Missions 








Above, The mill at Ganta Mission. Below, bringing in a wild pig for 


The house is Dr. Harley's home at Ganta 





By FRANK S. MEAD 


church, but he has his ideas about churches and 

ministers and missionaries, and he doesn’t hesitate to 

express them to anyone who will listen to his “wisdom.” The 
other night he sounded off on the old, familiar theme: 

“The missionaries? Huh! I do more work in a week than 
they do in a year. They’re parasites. They go out there and 
live on the fat of the land with flocks of servants to wait on 
them hand and foot, and they... .” But you know the rest 
of it. 

This neighbor of mine lives in New Jersey; I think he saw 
a missionary once, on the street. So he knows all about mis- 
sionaries. But now, just for contrast, listen to a real mis- 
sionary—Dr. George Harley, medical missionary on the spot 
in Liberia: 

“T have been charged by a wounded leopard only ten feet 
away and escaped without a scratch. I have walked unarmed 
and alone through the forest where I could hear a mad ele- 
phant tearing around; the teacher I had gone to warn came 
back with me along the same path. Soon after we reached 
the main road the elephant stepped out and looked at us 
curiously, then went his way. Perhaps it was because I had 
just previously been milking the goats. The natives say no 
elephant will go near a goat because of the smell. 

“I have ridden a motorcycle across a single bamboo pole 
over a stream—and got by. I have had my neck broken, or 
at least cracked, and treated it myself successfully. I have 
had sleeping sickness, made the diagnosis myself, and was 
cured by medicines we had on hand, administered by my wife. 
I have made friends with people who had never seen a white 
man before.” 

My neighbor would snort at that. So what? Plenty of other 
men have had all that. Plenty of men, like oil and rubber men 
and mining men and just plain adventurers, like Osa Johnson 
or that fellow Halliburton. Right! But that fellow Halliburton 
and Osa Johnson and the rest of the adventurers’ clan went 
solely for the sake of adventure. Dr. Harley faced all this in 
discharge of his duties, and he went, originally, for a far dif- 
ferent purpose: 

“Why did we go?” he asks. “We went because there was a 
big job to be done. Because there were difficulties that others 
had not been able to solve. Because there were still people 
who believed in Liberia’s right place in the world. Because 
white men still owe a debt to Africa. But most of all we went 
because the black people needed help.” 

Liberia’s place in the world! He was not the first to think 
of that. Dr. Harley’s own Methodist church had sent to 
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Gumbangers, Umtali, West Africa 


follow a line with a saw and how to drive a piane; and he also 
learned that perhaps there were things to be built in this 
world that might last longer, and be even more constructive 
in a building way, than wooden houses. So he took himself 
off to Trinity College to study medicine. He’d build health! 

For two years he taught chemistry and physics in a local 
high school, to finance his college; hard work has been warp 
and woof of his life, and that probably accounts for his suc- 
cess. (Was it Edison who said, “Genius is one-tenth inspira- 
tion, nine-tenths perspiration?”) From there he went on to 
Yale, where the old faith of his father’s parsonage and his 
restless love of men and the voice within that told him that 
“the black people needed help” drove him to sign a Student 
Volunteer card and offer his life to the Methodist Board. At 
Yale he met Winifred Jewell, a photographic technician in the 
Department of Pathology, and married her. 

The Committee on Candidates met and considered the name 
of George W. Harley and his wife, Winifred Harley, and a 
secretary sat down to talk it over with them. They had been 
thinking of China and India; most missionary-candidates do; 
all the glow and glamor seems to be in Peking and Bombay. 
When the secretary mentioned Africa, George Harley said, 
“When I was a boy I read a life of Livingstone. He did a great 
job.” The secretary reminded him that perhaps his back- 
ground of farming, carpentry and medicine, plus a few more 
things he might polish up on, might fit him to do a better 
job in Livingstone’s footsteps than in China or India. There 
were virgin forests in Africa, waiting for the saw; there were 
tens of thousands of blacks in Africa who had never seen a 





A dancer on stilts, West Africa 


Liberia just one hundred years ago (1832) a man named Mel- 
ville Cox, who went down on the field with a challenge on his 
lips that reached young Harley at Yale Medical School: “Let 
a thousand fall before Africa be given up!” Because white 
men still owe a debt to Africa! There is warm fire in that, 
considering that Harley grew up South of Mason and Dixon. 
A Southerner, giving his life to the very land from which we 
once brought our slaves! God moves in a mysterious way; 
there is a strange law of compensation in history and hu- 
manity, by which . . . but let’s go back to the beginning 
of all this. 

George Way Harley first saw the light of earth’s day in a 
parsonage at Asheville, North Carolina, on a warm August 
morning in 1894. Preacher’s salaries in those days, down there, 
were enough to keep body and soul together, but that’s about 
all; the boy had to get out and scramble for his own bread. 
He thought it might be good to be a good carpenter; they 
made “big money,” and they built houses that stayed built 
long years after they were dead; there was something solid, 
constructive, about being a carpenter. So he learned how to 
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Sorting coffee beans, Portuguese West Africa 


white doctor; there were mud huts, sleeping sickness, voo- 
doo. .. . The newlyweds asked a few days to think it over, 
and the more they thought about it . . . mere days later the 
Secretary read a letter from New Haven: 

“T am keen to study the country. ... This is more than a 
boyish enthusiasm... . If you do not ask us to go there we 
shall feel more disappointed than we could ever have felt over 
not going to China.” They would get ready for Liberia. 

Had you thought that a missionary just got himself con- 
verted, bought a steamship ticket and went sailing off, as 
easily as that? Millions think that; all he has to do is to 
“convert the heathen,” and you don’t need a Ph.D. to do that! 
You just go. But look at what the Harleys did before 
they went: 

They entered the Kennedy School of Missions at Hart- 
ford for an intensive course of four months in anthropology 
(which they knew to be the background of African life 
and thought), sociology, the science of history and missions, 
phonetics, English Bible (especially in its application to 
African life); Dr. Harley took a night school course, along 
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with this, in mechanics and machinery, 
so as to gain a mastery of blacksmithing 
and iron work, an important factor in 
Africa where primitive smelting and 
iron-working are practiced. Then they 
sailed for London, where the Doctor set- 
tled down in the London School of 
Tropical Medicine, where he concen- 
trated on diseases he knew he would 
have to face once he had arrived in the 
African bush. While he was doing that, 
Mrs. Harley took courses in midwifery, 
which would be of special service in help- 
ing her husband; in weaving, domestic 
science, and household arts. Finished 
with tropical diseases, the Doctor studied 
pottery, brick and tile making, map 
making, surveying, astronomy, and the 
Liberian language. 

Yes, you just get converted and sail 
away! 

With that equipment, plus several 
huge boxes of medicines and tools, they 
plunged into Liberia. The little 
settlement of Ganta was their ob- 
jective; here they were to build 
a dispensary, set up an operating 
theater and a school. Their ship 
took them only to the coast; 
from there into the deep hinter- 
land they used porters, who car- 
ried the baggage on their heads, 
as you have seen it in the mov- 
ies. This was no movie; it was 
real. Arrived at Ganta, they 
found that their new home was 
a mud hut, native style. So they 
unpacked their saws and their 
quinine, and settled down to the 
work of cutting lumber for a bet- 
ter house and a dispensary, and 
treating the stream of patients 
that began to trickle in, hesi- 
tantly. 

It took two years—two years! 
—to cut the trees down and to 
saw them into boards for that 
house and dispensary; it was all 
done by hand; there wasn’t a 
sawmill within a thousand miles. 
They got to experimenting with 
other materials, than lumber; with 
rammed-earth walls that were too hard 
to make, and not quite termite-proof; 
with sun-dried brick that turned out to 
be vulnerable when the rains came; with 
stone-and-cement, good but too expens- 
ive for such pioneer territory. Finally, 
a mile away, they found a clay suitable 
for burning brick and roof-tile. They 
built a road to the place, and began 
bringing out the clay on the heads of 
the porters. It makes you think of the 
pioneers who threw up their cabins on 
the American frontier; we had not 
thought that such frontiers still existed, 
in the modern world, but there is cer- 
tainly one here at Ganta, in Liberia. 

A furlough in America (why do they 
call them furloughs, when these mis- 
sionaries always spend them raising 
funds or materials?)—a furlough at 
home gave Dr. Harley a chance to get 
that sawmill; they found a small one 
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run by a Ford engine, took it apart, 
shipped it piecemeal to Liberia, had it 
carried (again on the heads of jungle 
porters) into the brush a total of 150 
miles. The day they started that mill 
moving was a greater day in Ganta 
than Ganta had ever seen before, or 
hoped to see! They got logs cut now in 
jig-time, and they had to find a way 
to get them out. That was solved by 
cutting huge discs from the ends of rose- 
wood logs, for wheels, and mounting 
them on axles (old crowbars!). When a 
really heavy log had to be hauled in this 
“wagon,” it took a string of forty men 
to pull the ropes. Wagon! Pioneering! 
And to think that he might have been 
just another conventional doctor, back 
in Dixie! 

As their buildings grew, so did their 
work. The patients were a multitude 
now; one visitor from the States esti- 
mated that there were at least ten thou- 


THROUGH GOD WE SHALL DO VALIANTLY 


a men have striven, still will strive 
To live courageously. The upward reach 
Has always been inherent, will survive 
The storms and tempests of the years, and each 
Who seek for God can find His outstretched hand; 
Can see His face, can hear His voice, can be 
Companioned through the dark in any land 
And with His God He will go valiantly. 


O fearful Heart, bewildered by the night, 

Reach out and clasp the hand held out to you, 
And valor like a torch’s lifted light 
Will flame within you, and you can pass through 
The parted sea, the desert’s stifling sand; 
You can be brave with God‘s hand on your hand. 


—Grace Noll Crowell 


sand people within a radius of twelve 
miles of this station. It became, thanks 
to the sawmill, a four-room dispensary, 
a school, a whole group of mission houses. 
The little dispensary has seen 14,000 
people go home cured of framboesia, one 
of the most terrible of all tropical di- 
seases. Patients nearly dead with sleep- 
ing sickness have been brought back to 
normal life. Even lepers have gone home 
“free,” as the doctor puts it. Seventy- 
five patients a day, on the average, have 
been treated in this one pioneer station 
at Ganta in the last ten years; some 
days it is over two hundred. They vac- 
cinated 38,000 for smallpox last year. 
They stopped an epidemic of amoebic 
dysentery. Around a circle inhabited by 
150,000 people, the doctor says he can- 
not find a village where he is not greeted 
by someone cured at Ganta. 

All this, he thinks, might be of inter- 
est to young doctors back home. He 


writes: “Ask some young doctor in your 
neighborhood who has had his office open 
for a year how many patients he had 
yesterday. Then tell him that yesterday 
I had 160; 118 of them received intra- 
muscular injections of bismuth. Of all 
the forlorn, pain-tortured, crippled peo- 
ple you have ever seen, imagine my 
group of over a hundred; some with 
great sores that have twisted a knee or 
an elbow, or crippled an entire hand or 
foot, or eaten out a nose; some who com- 
plain that their “bones and skin” hurt, 
some with the trivial complaint that 
headache keeps them awake at night! 
Group these all together and tell them 
that in one month their pains will van- 
ish, their sores heal, and that those who 
come in a hammock will be able to 
walk—and you will begin to understand 
why they are beginning to come in from 
miles around 

“Then ask your doctor how many pa- 
tients he had today, and tell him 
that today I had_ twenty-five 
lepers . . . that tomorrow I will 
have fifty others with quite an- 
other type of disease. . . . some 
day soon I shall write you about 
my plans for a hospital. . . .” 

Up at six-thirty in the morn- 
ing, to start his fifty employees 
off on their day’s work, clearing 
land, building roads, hauling 
logs, making brick, planing lum- 
ber. Breakfast at eight. Mrs. 
Harley spends the morning with 
her two sons, teaching them (no 
schools in the jungle!); then to- 
gether they work in the dispen- 
sary, until late afternoon when 
the rounds must be made among 
the workmen again, to see that 
the tools are in good shape and 
working, that machinery is oiled, 
that there is another “axle” 
properly placed under another 
“wagon.” In the evening they 
read, write letters, plan the work 
for the next day. Day after day, 
year after year... . 

There’s no money in it; a doctor at 
home, with a practice like that, would 
be rich in a few years, but not here. 
Yet they have built at Ganta Mission 
a great work in depression years, while 
missions all around them had to close 
up. (Dr. Harley’s ability as a jack-of- 
all-trades is probably responsible for 
that.) They have produced an experi- 
ment in community living, with the em- 
phasis on simple honesty and moral in- 
tegrity and not on a large church mem- 
bership; that never occurred to the doc- 
tor. What he was there for was to.... 
heal, build, save. 

There is, in any mission station, one 
great worry for the missionary: his chil- 
dren. Educational facilities are scarce; 
medical and surgical equipment is almost 
completely lacking, and distances are 
great between villages. When some child 
becomes seriously sick, it is cause for 

(Continued on page 53) 
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7] “TT’S a crime that so many good 
people haven’t any more... 

well, oomph!” said Peggy Ann. 

She grinned up at Jimmy West stand- 
ing there beside her in the church vesti- 


BD 


’ bule, waiting for Dr. Adams to get 


through shaking hands so that they could 
ask him to speak at young peoples’ meet- 
ing that night. Peggy Ann was wearing 
her new red beret and it was comforting 
to see by the gleam in Jimmy’s eyes 
that he was marking it tops. He said, 


’ “If you call that thing you’ve got on a 


hat.” 

Peggy Ann tipped her beret con- 
tentedly a little more over one ear, her 
gaze on the passing congregation. “I 
don’t want to be mean,” she murmured, 
“but honestly . . . Well take Miss Scud- 
der, for instance. You can’t tell me she 
has to wear that ... that .. .” Words 
failed her. The gray fungus on top of 
Miss Scudder’s head had doubtless once 
been a sailor, but now the edge rippled, 
and the ribbon around the flattish crown 
was gray, and the bunch of disgruntled 
violets was gray too. 

“It isn’t as if she was poor,” Peggy 
Ann warmed to her theme. “She lives all 
alone in that little white house. If you 
ask me, Miss Scudder’s hats are one rea- 
son she can’t get more out to missionary 
meetings! If the president doesn’t give 
a hoot how she looks ... .” 

“You’d be lucky to look like Mary 
Esther Scudder when she was your age, 
child,” said a voice behind Peggy Ann. 
Dr. Adams was standing there in his long 
black robe that made him look like an 
earthy angel, smiling at her and Jimmy. 
“I'm sorry,” she stammered. “I didn’t 
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mean to give offense. I only 

“But you're quite right,” Dr. Adams 
went on slowly. “We should look our 
best on the King’s business. But some- 
times . . . I guess maybe Id better tell 
you two a story.” 


When I first came to this church 
thirty years ago, Mary Esther Scudder 
was the prettiest girl I ever saw. 

It wasn’t only her hair wound around 
her head like a bright gold crown, nor 
her very blue eyes, nor the way she had 
of walking eagerly down the street as if 
something exciting was just around the 
corner. It was the happiness inside her 
shining through as a light will mark a 
delicate pattern on a screen. She was in 
love with Tim, the boy who 
lived next door to her and 
she didn’t care who knew 
it. 

Tim loved her too. In 
spite of what happened, I 
never doubted that. He 
used to come to church 
with her Sunday nights, 
and when everyone got 
interested in the sermon, 
Tim’d steal his hand over 
along the pew to touch 
Mary Esther’s . . . .They 
forgot I could see them 
from the pulpit; or maybe 
it just didn’t seem impor- 
tant to them, caught up in 
their little private rose- 
colored world the way they 
were. 

I’ve sometimes thought 
that if Mary Esther hadn’t 





let Tim be quite so sure of her 

. ho, no, I don’t mean that, of 
course. Probably he would have acted 
the way he did anyway. He was always 
one to be certain his own bread was 
buttered, and then if there was any left 
over, he’d offer it to you so graciously 
you'd forget he’d helped himself first. 
He was as tall and dark as Mary Esther 
was light, with never a hair out of place. 
This smoothness of Tim’s was a great 
help to him later on in politics. 

Tim and Mary Esther couldn’t be 
married until he earned enough to sup- 
port her, because neither of their families 
had any surplus money; so when he got 
a job as bookkeeper for the Remus Wood 
Company at $35 a week, Mary Esther 
was so proud she had to rush out and 
celebrate. She bumped into me on the 
sidewalk carrying a big white box because 
she couldn’t wait for the store to send 
it home; and when the cover flew off 
I saw a roll of shining white satin. 

Mary Esther blushed and laughed. (In 
those days girls could blush.) She said, 
“Mother and I thought we could make 
it up cheaper . . . Oh, Dr. Adams, isn’t 
it thrilling? About Tim, I mean. We 
. .. he'll be coming over to see you pretty 
soon, I guess.” 

She meant about their wedding, of 
course. But Tim didn’t come. I was so 
busy I forgot all about them until I saw 
by the paper that Tim was up for com- 
mittee man from our district. He looked 

(Continued on page 50) 
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M.;. Fisher, thoughtful as always, discusses in this article 
some phases of the rearing of children which will be new to 
many of us, and discloses why she thinks the American way 
of giving the children more freedom produces stronger adults 

A AN AUGUST court room during a trial is an im- 

posing place, yet his Honor, the learned lawyers, 

the jury, the spectators, are always ready to stop 
everything to listen to a new piece of evidence. With 
what looks to me like some new evidence, I venture to 
ask the attention of those interested in the trial now 
being carried on in regard to the education and bringing 
up of our American children. This trial is not being con- 
ducted in any court room. In true American style, it is 
proceeding via our magazines, our newspapers, in talk 
around the table, on the street corners, in smoking rooms 
on trains, at P.T.A. meetings, at Conventions, and—most 
important of all, when husband and wife, the father 
and mother whose life-work is at stake—all by themselves 
in their own room, wonder if they are on the right track. 

In this trial everybody is judge, everybody is jury, 
nobody is merely a spectator, for what is at stake is the 
quality of our nation’s life in the future. The question at 
issue is this: of two ways of treating children and young 
people, which one stands the better chance of producing 
the kind of citizens we want in these States? Everybody 
agrees on a first general premise: children cannot and do 
not know enough to allow them to run their own lives 
without any direction from their elders. It is just beyond 
this proposition that the road forks. The questions being 
debated are these: “Shall these directions from older 
people be based on the principle of ‘do it because I tell 
you to, and don’t question my say-so, or else... ?? Or 
shall they apply to a part of the child’s life which, as he 
grows older, becomes constantly smaller? And shall they 
be based on the principle, ‘do it because as far as I can 
find out now, it’s the right thing to do, but do question 
my say-so. Do look into the reasons for my saying so, 
because when you're grown up you'll have to decide for 
yourself what’s the right thing to do, and it takes a lot 
of thinking for anybody to know what that is.’” 

Let’s consider first one of the most familiar arguments 
for the “do it because I say so” principle. It is this: “Our 
forefathers were brought up under the strictest kind of 
literal obedience to their elders, and see what strong, 
magnificently energetic people they grew into and what 
a country they made.” But what we know about American 
history shows that totalitarian dictatorship in the family, 
like dictatorship in government, was quickly tempered by 
elements in our American life not known to Europe. Un 
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There was an open door in the American home through which 
the younger generation could run away from Father’s commands 





the closing of our frontiers there was an open door in the 
American home through which the younger generation could 
—and did—run away from Father’s commands and _ the 
strap to enforce them. Memoirs of American pioneers, the 
letters of our ancestors, the American oral tradition, show 
that there was not a boy or girl of the “good old days” 
who hadn’t in the back of his consciousness the knowledge 
that if Dad flourished that strap with too much zest, why, 
there was free wild open country waiting for young settlers 
who wanted to be their own masters. They knew this. 
So did their parents. Fathers and Mothers on this continent 
early learned, not theoretically but from hard facts, that a 
limit was set to the exercise of dictatorial parental authority. 

In addition, it must not be forgotten that from about the 
middle of the eighteenth century on, family life in our 
country was conducted against a background of impassioned 
protest against an authority remarkably like that of a 
parent. In England and in Europe people had been con- 
ditioned for centuries to unquestioning dutiful obedience 
to the King, without asking whether he was a good King, 
but because they were born his subjects. It was almost 
identical with the obedience with which children were sup- 
posed to obey their father’s orders; not because he was a 
good father, but because they were born his children. On 
this continent they were suddenly allowed by public opinion 
to believe that if a king’s commands were ignoble, un- 
reasonable or unjust, it was nobody’s duty to obey them 
unquestioningly. Our late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century ancestors took joyfully to their hearts the idea that 
human dignity demands a just law to obey, not another 
human being’s personal say-so. We don’t need _ historians 
or psychologists to tell us that all aspects of American life 
must have been colored by the new intoxicating freedom to 









Were we watching a Storm Trooper kicking with his boots a frail prisoner? 
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use ordinary good judgment on this subject as on all 
others. Is it possible that the shouting and flag-waving 
and prayerful thanksgiving of American adults over reach- 
ing a more truly human dignity did not reach the little- 
pitcher ears of the younger generation? No, it is not 
possible. And who, in their young lives represented the 
personal say-so, like that of the King, which had been 
so heartily repudiated by their elders? You know who. 

I don’t say that the analogy was consciously and con- 
cretely in people’s minds. I’m only pointing out the ob- 
vious likelihood that when a great new wind blows over 
a whole nation, year after year, generation after generation, 
the doors and windows of the home can’t be kept closed 
so tightly that within the home’s four walls there is no 
stirring of the air. In fact, right now, in these new at- 
tacks on modern ideas about treating children, we see a 
reflection, conscious or not, of the reaction toward au- 
thoritarianism sweeping the world as a result of the ap- 
parent material success of totalitarian dictatorships. If 
Germany makes such wonderfully efficient preparations 
for war under a régime of absolute authority for Hitler, 
how about giving Father and Teacher more absolute 
authority? Any of us can see the crossed wires which 
have set up this flare. 

But it’s not only by the logic of the American situation 
that we can be sure the so-called “Discipline” in the old- 
time American family was not so absolute as present-day 
lovers of authority would have us believe. We have the 
unvarying testimony on this point of disapproving visitors 
from across the Atlantic. All through the nineteenth century, 
European visitors were horrified by the position of the 
child in the American family. Long before Froebel’s civi- 
lized ideas about children’s rights had been heard of on 
the European continent, American children were, so our 
shocked European visitors reported, unruly, insubordinate, 
independent. They did not greet commands with a sub- 
missive heel-clicking or curtsying, “Yes, father, yes, mother.” 
They presumptuously pronounced a word forbidden as though 
it were obscene to all well-bred children in Europe, the dyna- 
mite-filled word of “Why?” Their parents had said “Why?” 
to their King, they said it to their parents, at least vastly 
more than European children. 

We have always, haven’t we, felt uncomfortable about the 
European disapproval of our children’s “manners.” Why 
have we not remembered that those brash, noisy, unruly 
children turned into the powerful, indomitable, initiating 
adults who made America. Who else? And yet adults who, 
strong and bursting with vitality as they were, heartily 
accepted the principle of settling differences of opinion in 
courtrooms rather than by murdering each other en masse. 
Just look back over the history of our country since it has 
been the U.S.A. and see whether you think it’s had a 
better or worse history than what went on in Europe in 
those one hundred and fifty years. In a century and a 
half we have had one quarrel inside the family—the 
Civil War. But, except for those tragie five years, not 
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American children pronounced a word for- 
bidden to those in Europe, namely “Why?” 


one drop of American blood has ever been shed in battle 
with other Americans. Our “undisciplined, insubordinate, 
noisy, self-assured,” young people, generation after genera- 
tion, have turned into adults who know how to keep the 
peace with each other. Turn your eyes to Europe and con- 
sider how almost every inch of its soil has, in the last century 
and a half, been soaked in blood in battles between men 
brought up in their boyhood to accept unquestioningly the 
personal say-so of those “set in authority” above them, and 
to see that authority upheld not by appeals to reason and 
justice but by the violent exercise of the power of the strong 
over the less strong. My own state of Vermont and its next- 
door neighbor, New Hampshire, have been for years and 
years carrying on a long-drawn-out dispute over a subject 
which has been the basis of innumerable wars in Europe— 
a difference about the location of the boundary line between 
them. People on both sides have been as mad as hornets; 
hotly indignant editorials in the newspapers on both sides 
have been constantly published. It has been a real quarrel. 
Yet, unless you live in one of those two states it’s safe to 
say you have never even heard of this dispute. If this had 
been Europe you'd have been drawn into it by this time, 
as militant allies of one or the other coalition of armed 
forces, snowballing to vast military strength. 

Now I had just taken it for granted that somehow Ameri- 
cans were that way; that it was somehow in our nature to have 
it as unthinkable for Vermonters to (Continued on page 56) 
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l; must be clearly understood that this whimsical article 


by Dr. Sheldon is not fact, but is purely fictional, and 


that ‘Westport’ and the characters are imaginary 


by CHARLES M. 


SHELDON 


“T HAVE called you together,” said the Rev. George 

Harris, pastor of the First Congregational Church 

of Westport, Kansas, “to discuss what to my mind 

is the most important and serious subject that confronts us 

at the present time in our ministry. And as president of the 

Westport Ministerial Alliance I wish to put the matter be- 

fore you and ask that we act as one body in a crisis that 
demands united action.” 

He paused, and the other ministers looked at him and at 
one another with the deepest interest and concern. 

There was the Rev. Joseph Marshall, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church, a very scholarly and dignified man, who 
had the reputation of knowing all about the two Isaiahs and 
of being versed in Hebrew scholarship. 

There was Dr. Calvin Barton, pastor of the First Metho- 
dist, one of the pastors who still continued a Sunday evening 
service, preached two sermons, attended many conferences 
and was in demand as speaker at Rotary and other clubs. 

There was the Rev. Franklin Lewis, pastor of the First 
Baptist church, who was known for his activities in public 
affairs and educational forums. 

There was the Rev. John Logan, pastor of the Central 
church, who was known for his activities in public affairs 
and educational reforms. 

There was the Rev. Bruce Martin, a young man of literary 
habits. He wore round rimmed spectacles and looked older 
than he was. He was pastor of the First Unitarian church, 
and had lately come to Westport from New England. 

These six ministers formed the Ministerial Alliance of 
Westport. The Rev. George Harris, of the Congregational 
church had been elected president at its last meeting. He 
was known as an energetic and forceful minister, and had been 
pastor for a longer period than any of his colleagues. He went 
on with his address after a moment of serious silence. 

“Tt has seemed to me, brothers, that the time has come 
for us to act, and act together for our rights as pastors and 
ministers. For many years we have, most of us, served this 
community faithfully and without complaint. We have been 
in our pulpits preaching the gospel, with short vacations and 
brief periods for meditation and needed rest. The public 
demands have been constant, and we have been expected, 
simply because we are ministers, to serve all sorts of human 
causes for practically no remuneration and at great strain on 
heart and mind. Only this last week I have been asked to 
subscribe to a dozen different causes, all asking for donations 
on the score that the causes are a part of the community 
needs and based on the fact that ministers ought to sub- 
scribe to that which they endorse from the pulpit. In the 
matter of funerals and weddings and calls from people who 
do not belong to any church, we are continually asked to 
render service because we are ministers and are supposed to 
give without thought of compensation. Only two weeks ago 
I was called to attend a family six miles out of Westport 
for a wedding and my fee was not enough to pay for the 
gas of my car. And the people did not attend my church 
or belong to any other.” 

The Reverend George Harris paused and the Rev. John 
Logan spoke with considerable feeling: 

“The same thing happened to me a few days ago,” he said. 
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“Only the groom, who looked to me like a well-to-do business 
man, said after I had performed the ceremony, ‘I’m sorry, 
parson, I haven’t any money, but I can give you an equivalent. 
I can tell you how to fix your gas meter so it won’t work.’ A 
lot of good that will do me now that spring is coming on.” 

The Mr. Logan’s brother ministers did not laugh. The 
matter was too serious. 

“We ought to do something, brothers,” continued Dr. 
Harris. “I have been working in this parish for a good many 
years with no raise of salary and my membership has almost 
doubled since I came. I give a good many important addresses 
to a large number of clubs and women’s societies and all I 
get for it is a cold lunch and a few perfunctory thanks. The 
time has come for us to assert our rights and demand a living 
wage like other workers.” 

“T am for all that,” said the Rev. Calvin Barton, of the 
First M. E. “The Rotary club here expects me to give a first 
class talk at Rotary, just for a fifty-cent dinner. But when 
they invite an outside speaker to say something on a theme we 
know all about already, they pay him twenty-five dollars. We 
are imposed on by the people of this town because we are easy 
marks. I hope the brothers will excuse the approach to slang. 
I don’t recall at the moment how the Prophet Micah would 
characterize the treatment we get for our literary efforts.” He 
laughed shortly and the rest of the pastors smiled feebly, but 
as if they understood what Micah might have said. 

“What do you advise?” Brother Lewis, of the First Baptist, 
asked Brother Harris. “I believe we are all ready to do some- 
thing to better our conditions. The price of everything has 
gone up, while our salaries remain stationary. I am paying 
a hundred per cent more for potatoes than I did six months 
ago, and my wife says we will have to, cut down on ham and 
eggs and pork. Life may begin at forty, but the liver stops 
in our house when it gets to the same figure a pound. I feel 
ready to do something and I think the rest of the alliance will 
agree to act together.” 

The Rev. George Harris looked around. The room where 
they were meeting was a Y.M.C.A. room, set apart for the 
Alliance. There was no one present except the six Westport 
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ministers. The Rev. Mr. Harris spoke very quietly but firmly. 
The other ministers listened in the greatest excitement but 
when he finished they all nodded assent, and after a few 
moments of consideration of the details outlined by the 
president of the Alliance, they adjourned, going out of the 
building quietly and without stopping to talk to the Y. 
secretary, who looked at them in some wonder at their lack 
of salutation. The Reverend George Harris did not seem to 
remember until he was outside the building on the sidewalk 
that the Alliance had adjourned without the customary prayer. 

The following Sunday in Westport dawned clear and bright 
and all six of the churches were well filled. Even the galleries 
that usually were empty except on Easter Sunday once a 
year, had a scattering of people. The First Congregational 
was crowded. As the Reverend George Harris rose to begin 
the service he was saying to himself that he had not seen 
so many present for several weeks. 

The opening exercises of the order of worship went on as 
usual, and the audience had no intimation of the remarkable 
and unheard of action of their minister when he rose to give 
out the notices of the day. After giving them out as usual 
he paused and looked around. His pause was so unusual that 
people leaned forward in considerable wonder at the reason 
for it. The minister was saying: 

“Beginning with today all the ministers of Westport are 
going on a strike for better wages and better living condi- 
tions. I shall not stop to go into details as to the cause of 
our final agreement to act together. The cost of living has 
gone up and will continue to rise all summer, but our com- 
pensation for a vast amount of unpaid services has not in- 
creased. We feel that we are entitled to better treatment on 
the part of this community where we have lived so long as 
a white collar class that in the long run pays the bills. There- 
fore beginning with today all the ministers serve notice on 
their congregations that they will not preach any more 
sermons, solemnize any more weddings, attend any more 
funerals, christen any more babies, or make arfy more parish 
calls or accept any more invitations to speak to women’s 
clubs or Rotary or Kiwanis or Co-operative clubs, until our 
wages are raised to a living necessity that will keep pace 
with the sales and other taxes and put us on equality with 
other laborers. All these years we feel that we have been 
treated as if we had no real rights to be regarded as rights. 
The same statement that I am now making is being made 
at this same hour by the other ministers and they are going 
to walk out of their pulpits at the same time, as I am doing 
now. We will return when our demands are met. The Lord 
be with you.” And with that final salutation the Reverend 
George Harris of the First Congregational walked out of his 
pulpit, into his study at the rear of the auditorium and the 
people could hear the outer study door shut as the minister 
started for home. 

In all the history of Westport there had never been such 
a sensational event. The congregations in all six churches 
sat in the pews stunned and speechless. Then after what 
seemed like a paralyzing silence the people began to rise and 
go out. Once on the sidewalk as they saw the forms of their 
ministers disappearing around corners or backing their indi- 
vidual cars out of the places in front of the churches they 
began to talk in excited groups of stuttering exclamations 
that voiced the astonishment and bewilderment of the faithful. 

Mrs. Alexander Andrews was hysterical. She could hardly 
make herself understood by her stupefied husband as they 
walked up to the place where their car was parked. “But 
Henry, what are we going to do; Hortense’s wedding has been 
announced in the Daily Arbiter for weeks and the date is 
two weeks from Tuesday. We can’t postpone it! The invita- 
tions have all gone out and it was to be a church wedding 
and, and, and—” Mrs. Alexander simply could not find any 
more words. And Henry, in backing out the family car scraped 
the fender of the car next to his and was unable to express 
his feelings until he and his wife reached home when he 
went into the telephone room and called up Rev. Mr. Harris 
and had a brief but spirited talk (Continued on page 46) 
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| ieee been a Bible a long time. My yellowed title page 
A says I was printed in 1855. My back is broken and 

has been sewed together with strong black thread, by 
loving hands. My pages are dog-eared from much turning. My 
binding is loose, my leaves in danger of being lost, so, between 
readings, I am tied together with stout black tape. My cover, 
that was a rich black, has faded with the years until it is a 
shabby color that really has no name. But the print on my 
pages is as beautifully plain as when I first came from the 
press, and the truths I proclaim are the same precious gospel 
verities. 

I am indeed thankful that my print is so easily read. Had 
this not been the case, I would probably have spent the rest 
of my time in a bureau drawer or a cedar chest such as has 
been my home for the last thirty-three years, never seeing the 
light of day except when brought out and untied to settle 
some dispute about birth, marriage or death in my Family. 
The new Bibles are so much lighter and so much more easily 
handled with their feather-weight leaves and their flexible covers. 

But now the Last One’s eyes have gone bad. At sixty-three 
that is to be expected, I suppose. People wear out, just as 
Bibles do. Reading the fine print of her later Bible has grown 
too difficult, so I was brought out of the dark oblivion of the 
cedar chest and placed on her desk in easy reach when she 
needs my support. It is rather a nuisance to have to untie me 
and tie me up every time, but she doesn’t seem to mind. She 
‘always gives me a loving little pat when she lays me back 
on the desk. 

There is no money to buy a new Bible with big print. Of 
course I am sorry that she and Ben are being deprived of so 
many of the comforts and all the luxuries of life, in their latter 
days this way. But I am glad—so glad—that I am still here 
and can supply the need that only a Bible can fill. After all, 
Bibles and humans are alike in some ways. Both are the 
handiwork of God. Both grow old and wear out, so far as 
covers, binding and bodies are concerned; but the inner life 
—the soul—never wears out. It is immortal. 

When I was first printed and bound, I was sent to a book- 
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store. In the time that elapsed before I was sold, I often 
wondered who would buy me. To what kind of home would 
I be taken? On that depended my whole future. 

The big church Bible on the shelf next to me, was a beauty. 
With its size, and its rich, heavily embossed covers, it really 
couldn’t have been blamed if it had felt a bit superior to the 
rest of us. But it didn’t. It just had a blessed feeling of 
peace and security. It knew where it would go—to God’s 
house, to lie on the pulpit as a constant reminder of all the 
church stands for. But I knew I would never go to church, 
not even on Sunday. There was my Family Record tucked 
away in my middle, and a church Bible has no Family Record. 
Its Family is by far too large to be recorded here on earth. 
Since I was too bulky to be carried to church, and had my 
Record there between the Old Testament and the New, I 
knew I would be a real Family Bible. Would my Family be 
a good, moral, Christian Family? Or would they be the 
kind that would keep the Bible on the center table as an 
ornament? 

It seemed like a long, long time that I lay there on the 
shelf in the shop. Then one day Bob came in. The minute 
he said he was looking for a Bible, hope stirred among my 
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leaves. How I wanted him to like my cover, my size, my 
print and my general make-up! Of course the vital, important 
part of us all is just alike. We are like people in that, too. 
Some are plain, some elegantly dressed, but at heart, all the 
same. 

I liked Bob from the minute he stepped inside the door. I 
felt that he was a serious sort, with whom I would like to go, 
wherever he might choose. Finally he came where I was, 
took me carefully in his hands, looked me over, found my 
Family Record, paused there, then said, “I'll take this one. 
The print is very plain, and it has a complete Record.” 

I rustled my leaves in a farewell to the other Bibles, and 
the books with whom I had spent the waiting period. What 
would the new life hold for me? Some way I had no fears. 
This man certainly wasn’t the type who would want a Bible 
for ornamental purposes. Whether I would go to a town or 
country home really didn’t matter. I only wanted to be of 
service, and I believed that Bob would really use me. 

It proved to be a farm home to which we went, one of 
the rich farms of Illinois, a beautiful home, indeed. The 
woman who met Bob at the door was strikingly beautiful, 
with dark curls and sparkling black eyes that reflected her 
moods like a mirror. Bob handed me to her, saying, “Well, 
Em—I got the Family Bible. Now we’re ready to make a 
real home!” 

“Tt’s a nice one, Bob.” She was turning my leaves gently. 
Bob reached over and turned to the Record. “It has a com- 
plete Record, you see. We'll make the first entry tonight.” 

Emily laid me carefully, reverently on the shelf beside the 
Seth Thomas clock. I liked that. I wasn’t going to be put 
off into a cold, unused parlor, but would be kept right in the 
“Room,” ready for use at any time. Then, too, the clock 
and I could have some friendly times together, and keep 
each other from getting lonesome. It was one of the first 
Seth Thomas clocks, handed down to Bob from his father. 
Its works were all of wood. It stood about a yard or so high, 
and could tell some intensely interesting tales, as I learned 
later. The thing I liked about it just now was its friendliness, 


“That's us, Eva,’ he said. “Our wills may cross sometimes—we would hai 
be human if they didn’t—but we'll always be united in purpose, please 































































































as it gave me a glad welcome. We chatted away happily in 
our own language. 

After supper was over and the work done, Bob took me 
down from the shelf and laid me on the table. “Come, Em— 
well make the first entry in our Family Record. You’re the 
one to write it—you’ve been a school teacher!” 

“Oh—but I am not artistic, like you! Besides, I’d sever 
dare—I might blot it!” 

So Bob took the pen, and in his precise script that made 
of it a real ceremony, he wrote under “Marriages” that first 
important entry. “Robert Griffee and Emily Porter—Married 
October 10, 1860.” Then he added a few of his little artistic 
“curlicues”’—a pair of rosebuds with stems crossed, and yet 
united. “That’s us, Em,” he said. Our wills may cross some- 
times—we would hardly be human if they didn’t—but we'll 
always be united in purpose—please God!” The last two 








































































































words were like a prayer. He laid his hand on the new entry 
as though in benediction, then he added, “Let’s read a chap- 
ter together, now!” 

A restful, satisfied feeling crept through me. I had come 
to the right kind of home, a home where my eternal truths 
would be sought for guidance, day by day. I was in a de- 
voutly reverent, worshipful mood when Bob laid me back 
on the shelf. I hoped the clock wouldn’t spoil it by any- 
thing inconsequential or worldly. But it, too, must have 
been deeply impressed, for it had nothing more to say that 
whole evening, save its steady “tick, tick” that was like a 
soothing lullaby. 

Life went along smoothly enough in those first days of 
happily married life. Bob and Emily were both earnest-mind- 
ed, not at all the type who make of life one grand carousal of 
so-called “fun,” without thought of the hereafter. They were 
industrious, and found much to occupy hands 
and minds. But never did they get too ab- 
sorbed to come to me for daily strength and 
guidance. Bob was quite well-to-do, for those 
days, and was able to provide plenty of help for 
Emily. I was glad she could have a capable 
woman in the kitchen, and a seamstress when 
needed, through the early years of married life. 
In those days, raising a family meant exactly 
that—and while Emily was more than willing 
to work, the babies came along so fast her 
strength could never have been equal to doing 
the housework alone. 

Little Lawrence, the first one, was only a day 
old when Bob took me down from the shelf and 
carried me to Emily’s bedside. “An important 
entry for the Record, Em,” he said. She smiled, 
and cuddled the little head on her arm more 
closely as he entered the name and date under 
“Births.” It had not yet been forbidden for a 
mother to cuddle her baby. That first one, 
however; like the others who came along, didn’t 
get to be the baby as long as they do nowadays. 
It seemed one was barely big enough to begin 
to take notice of the world about, before another 
was there who was “the baby,” and the one 
next older was beginning the serious process of 
growing up. 

Name after name was entered in my Record 
until there were five roly-poly little ones keep- 
ing the household in an uproar. Then came a 
sad day, the day when my page marked 
“Deaths” must be used for an entry. Lawrence, 
the little First One went on to the arms of the 
Blessed One who loves the children. He was 
not quite eight years old when the Master led 
him gently home and away from the suffering 
of an acute, sudden illness. Probably now, with 
all the achievements of medical science, his life 
might have been spared—but who shall say 
that he would have been happier? The deep 
grief of the father and mother would have been 
averted . . . but no—I could not wish him back, 
knowing as I do the joy awaiting him Beyond. 

Bob and Emily found comfort for their sor- 
rowing hearts, in my promises. Without these, 
their grief would have been despair, black and 
hopeless. They blessed the work that must be 
done, that kept them busy—so busy that even 
grief must be pushed to the background, so busy 
that by night, when the work was done, utter 
fatigue gave them over to the forgetfulness of 
sleep. 

So the days and years moved on. Four more 
little ones made it a problem sometimes to find 
so much as a few moments to devote to me 
daily. But I knew they were carrying my truths 
in their hearts and (Continued on page 47) 
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Ai the churches shown on these two page 
were designed by members of the Churcht 
Architectural Guild. If you are contemplating! 
a church building or remodeling project, write 
for the list of architects in your vicinity who) 
belong to the Guild. Address Christian Herald! 


Memorial Chapel, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Frank R. Watson and William H. Thompson, Architects 


Left, Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Crescent Avenue Church, Plainfield, New 
Angeles, Calif. C.F. Skilling, Architect Jersey. Delano and Aldrich, Architects 
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Right, East Liberty Church, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Cram and Ferguson, Architects 





Cloister of the Reformed 
Church, Bronxville, New York 


Pastor’s Study, Missouri Methodist Foundation Build- 
ing, Columbia, Missouri. H. M. King, Architect 


High Altar, Memorial Church of St. First Presbyterian Church, Passaic, New 
George, (Episcopal) Ardmore, Pennsyl- Jersey. Harry Leslie Walker, Architect 
vania. Watson and Thompson, Architects 
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| Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church, Oak 
| Lawn, Illinois. Herbert A. Brand, Architect 


Right, Central Congregational Church, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Collens, Willis. and Hubbard, Architects 
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Perhaps the most pressing question before 
the Christian world today is hunger in 
the stricken European countries. We 
present here the views of a former Presi- 


dent of the U. S. and a prominent writer, 


HERBERT HOOVER 
and 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


or 
Mr, Hoover Says... 


WE ARE struggling today against terrific odds to pre- 
serve the value and sanctity of life for the individual man— 
what happens to the starving among the 80,000,000 people 
in the occupied democracies of Europe is but one-half of the 
impending tragedy. The other one-half of this tragedy is 
what happens in the process to the soul of America faced 
with the demand for human compassion. If to the helplessness 
of the weak is to be added now the indifference of the strong, 
then I say, upon the outcome of this struggle may depend not 
only the future of certain nationalities but the questionable 
permanence of a religion that disowns the Brotherhood of 
Man. I have faith, that if we understand the danger, this 
tragedy will not be permitted. 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


SHALL We 


On a recent evening Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, 
addressed The Pilgrims in New York City. In defining the 
words freedom and democracy he said, “I would state thus 
what in varying forms is in many minds today: First the 
religious principle of the absolute value of every human.” 
I heartily agree with that statement. There is no false humani- 
tarianism in those words when applied to all people. And 
there will be no false humanitarianism in this struggle today 
if the teachings of the Prince of Peace are followed. For 
“every” to me means not only “every” British woman and 
child but “every” Belgian woman and child; “every” Norwegian; 
“every” Finnish; “every” Danish; “every” Polish; “every” 
Dutch; “every” French; “every” Spanish; “every” Chinese and 
indeed, “every” starving helpless person of “every” nation. 
That which makes a humanitarianism false is not the supposed 
necessity of some military strategy but the refusal of human 
compassion and bread to every starving, disease-ridden people. 

The other day I read with agreement also a statement by 
Mr. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., an Assistant Secretary of State. After 
describing a religion that had the power to change the face of 
the earth he said, “Foremost was the conception that no 
individual was forgotten, none left out.” That’s the purpose 
of the National Committee on Food for the Small Democracies. 
We believe there should be no Forgotten Belgian; no Forgotten 
Norwegian; no Forgotten Pole, Dane, Dutchman, or anyone 
else. None should be left out if the Brotherhood of Man is to 
remain at the heart of true religion. The arguments today 
against our Christian duty to feed these people I faced in the last 
war. I say today again what I said then to Lloyd George, Prime 
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Minister of Great Britain, “It would be an ironic thing for tic 
British soldiers to march into Belgium and find her people all 
dead, or but a shell left.” It is upon a people helped to survive 
by our intervention that the future of Europe has to be built. 

General Smuts, surveying what the war and the blockade and 
counter-blockade had done to Europe, said: “It is the most 
awful spectacle in history, and no man with any heart or regard 
for human destiny can contemplate it without the deepest 
emotion.” 
be And we have agreed to all-out aid for Britain. We have now a 
responsibility in the policies of this war. We have a right to 
speak through our government in these matters. And in a coun- 
'}:y of precious freedom of speech we have a right to debate 
_ “its policies. 

So I appeal to the compassion of the Christian Churches; to 
her ministers; to her devoted people to come to the assistance of 
the starving among these 80,000,000 people. Let us not visit 
the tragedy of the First World War on civilian populations again. 

I believe General Pershing and Admiral Pratt (World War 
Leaders) are right when they say our plan confers no benefit 
on Germany nor disadvantage on Great Britain. 

The compassionate example and Teachings of the Prince of 
Peace bid us to answer the prayer of 80,000,000, who cry, 
“Give us this day our Daily Bread.” 


Mrs. Fisher Says... 
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IN A periodical dedicated, as the Christian Herald is, to 
keeping open the channels of spiritual life, there is less need 
than in other magazines to say and then to repeat that 
Christianity and humane feeling for our fellow human beings 
are valid motives for trying to get food to the hungry. In 
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> fact, it is not only in magazines directly professing Christian 
e principles that one finds a ready admission that of course, from 
S the religious and humane point of view, those who have more 
7 than they need should try to help and share with those who 
| are suffering because they have less. Dr. Poling’s ardent, 
. eloquent editorial in the Christian Herald, “Imperative—Now!” 
d lays a warm-hearted emphasis on the need to try to help the 
y starving. To the credit of the religious leaders of our country 
. be it said, the same attitude is found in a large majority of 
d the statements made by the notables of other religious bodies. 
1s The words of our Lord are too plain to be distorted, “For I 
, was an hungered and ye gave me meat,” is as much a part of 
d the fiber of our collective American mind as Lincoln’s “Four 
a. score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
d continent, a new nation, conceived in Liberty and dedicated 
- to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

e. No, nobody needs to think up answers to arguments that 
ry it is Christian to refuse food to the hungry. No such arguments 
. can be made, are made. Chapter and verse from Scripture meet 
of with a vague, unwilling assent from practically everyone. The 
” obstacle to be surmounted is just one short formidable word— 
” “but...” How many times do we hear it said, perhaps say 
Hi ourselves, “Yes, of course, it would be the right thing to do, 


from the purely moral point of view, to send food to the 
hungry, but .. .” or “My heart simply aches for the suffering 
over there, but. . .” 

It is with that “but” ringing in my ears that I begin to set 
down some of the reasons, not the well-recognized humane 
decent reasons for trying to live up to the minimum of decently 
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..uruan principles, but the plain, factual, logical reasons for 
pushing that “but .. .” to one side and going forward toward 
the only action of which we won’t be heartily ashamed in 
years to come. 

After the “but” what words come next? Perhaps the phrase 
most often heard is, “but—it would help Hitler.” This reason 
is usually backed up with a statement that the Germans really 
got most, or a good deal anyhow, of the food distributed by 
the commission for Relief in Belgium during the 1914-1918 
war. Fortunately evidence on this point is available, evidence 
that would be accepted by any responsible law court in any 
civilized country. The Belgian Relief Commission was ad- 
ministered by a considerable number of reputable, responsible 
citizens of the United States, of Belgium, of France. Not one 
of them—not a single one of them—has ever said that food 
meant for the starving Belgians was confiscated by the Ger- 
mans. Seventy-three living members of the Belgian Com- 
mission (many of them have become well-known public figures 
since,) who directed the distribution of food from August 1914 
to November 1918 have signed a statement absolutely denying 
the truth of the rumor now darkening our air, that the Ger- 
mans interfered with their work or took any (but the smallest 
amounts, and those refunded from German stocks) of the food 
that was sent in for the starving of the invaded countries. 
The accounts of the Belgian Relief Commission were published, 
down to the last detail, in 1925, and never questioned. Dur- 
ing the four years of the war, the French government, the 
British government, repeatedly and publicly stated that food 
was reaching the people of the invaded regions only. During 
the twenty years since the last war, nobody said, anywhere, 
in any form, that the Belgian Relief Commission had been 
fooled by the German authorities. Now really. . :! 

When somebody gives you as basis for the statement that 
Germans ate the food distributed by the Belgian Relief work- 
ers, a story which was told her by an American soldier who 
saw—or a report from the friend ¢* a friend who heard that— 
it is really safe for you to re y with a flat old-fashioned 
“That just ain’t so.” There is no evidence to prove such state- 
ments, none at all. There is an abundance of undisputed 
evidence to the contrary. It would clear the air of what is 
the merest gossip if every one of us would rise up with rather 
an exasperated snort whenever that “but” is followed by “the 
Germans got a whole lot of food which was intended for the 
Belgians in the last war.” Here is an argument which really 
should be ruled out of any ordinarily intelligent discussion. 

You will find that, as soon as you have knocked down and 
dragged out this first absurdity, that the next obstacle is this 
idea: “Well, maybe the Belgian Relief operated in 1914-18 
without interference from German authorities, but the Ger- 
mans are ever so much more unscrupulous now, ever so much 
more experienced in lying and falsity of all kinds. They’d soon 
find a way to get around any sort of precautions which could 
be invented by our nice, open-minded (rather simple-minded) 
Americans.” 

Maybe so. Who knows? Certainly those who oppose the 
feeding of hungry women and children do not know, for they 
can’t look into the future any more than other people. There’s 
only one way to find out whether the Germans would get 
around any precautions taken by American relief to get food 
to the people conquered by the Germans. That’s to try. 
What’s the risk in trying? There is a risk, a very small one. 
It’s this—that the Germans might get food for two of three 
days more. But the carefully made plans of the American 
Committee on Food provide for a steady flow of small 
amounts of food, rather than for the piling up of great 
quantities. If the Germans seized all that is on hand at any 
one time, and transported it all to feed Germans, they would 
have just three days’ provisions. How much would that in- 
fluence the outcome of the war? This fact, for it’s no theoreti- 
cal argument, just a plain fact, cannot be too often repeated. 
It must be repeated over and over, as long as the statement is 
heard that Germans, not the hungry civilians in the conquered 
countries, will eat any food sent in from America. 

But you will find—there’s a regular (Continued on page 45) 
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FAcH succeeding year of the past two decades has 
seen the establishment of several new courses on 

marriage in the colleges and universities of America. 
Just what does this mean? It means that the young people of 
today are not satisfied with the marriage record of yesterday, 
with its one divorce out of every six marriages, not to men- 
tion the number of failures that never find their way into the 
records of the courts. 

But if these courses are to do any good whatsoever, we shall 
have to get rid of a notion that is firmly embedded in the cus- 
toms of our people. This is the pernicious belief, fostered by 
almost every moving picture romance, almost every bit of 
fiction, that comes under our notice—that purely American 
credo that, whatever the coldly calculating European elders 
do in the way of arranging marriages for their young people, 
“love is enough” for us who live in this land of the free. For 
so long as we accept this idea that love is all that is necessary, 
and can not be resisted, there is no earthly use in studying 
how to make better marriages. 

If young people once get the conception that falling in love 
is something that can be guided by intelligence and com- 
mon sense just as much as choosing a profession or deciding 
upon a location for a home, a whole new field for the improv- 
ing of marriage opens before them. That field is the in- 
telligent choice of a marriage partner. Fortunately that is 
something that can be made without the help of any course 
on marriage, valuable as such courses undoubtedly are. Sup- 
pose we look over this field; and see what points should be 
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considered in making the decision as to the suitability of some 
one who is to be a lifelong mate. 

But, some one may say, is it desirable to substitute cold 
reason and calculating common sense for the dictates of love? 
Doesn’t true love refuse to be bound? Isn’t it next to impos- 
sible for a person who is genuinely in love, to be turned from 
matrimony by the self-seeking motives of caution and in- 
terest? To be sure it is; and this is no plea for less genuine 
love, which is surely an essential to any happy marriage. 

The point to be emphasized is that there is always a period 
before one drifts into love, when an opportunity is given for 
considering the desirability of a person who has begun to in- 
terest us, and deciding whether or not we should allow love to 
develop. If this were not so, we should be constantly hearing 
of people who fell in love with others who were already mar- 
ried, and were not to blame when they allowed this love 
to carry them to extremes. 

We realize that the unmarried man who allows himself to 
become interested in the wife of his friend, or the young woman 
who permits her married employer to take her out to dinner, 
is playing with fire. For such a person knows in advance that 
the other one is not a legitimate possible mate—so genuine 
permissible love is not allowed to commence. In exactly the 
same way it is possible for any man or girl to stop, look and 
listen before allowing love for a person who is obviously a 
poor marriage risk, to develop. What we are advocating is not 
fighting against love when it has once become established; it is 
rather making a wise decision before love has developed. 
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' First of all, is the one that is being considered as a possible 
mate, one that can be respected? The ability to command 
‘respect may not seem a romantic quality; but its lack con- 
stitutes an almost insuperable obstacle to a satisfactory mar- 
riage. True love without respect is an impossibility, as between 
' man and wife—better be sure, in time. 
' A reasonable similarity in tastes and interests makes an ex- 
cellent basis for a happy marriage. This does not mean that 
| both must like baseball, or stamp-collecting, or gardening, in 
' order to make a successful mating. It does mean however that 
there should be a reasonable prospect of their finding a great 
many things that they can do, and like, and lose themselves in, 
jointly. And it also means that each one must be adaptable 
F enough to develop some intelligent concern about subjects that 
@ are especially near and dear to the other. A willingness to 

" become interested in something for the other’s sake can be 
) shown before marriage; if it is noticeable for its lack, better 

go slow. 

' For this very reason, some nearness in age is desirable. For 
~ although a man of forty and a girl of twenty may enjoy the 
same social activities, they will probably have much less in 
common when he is sixty and she is forty. And whereas a 
very mature boy of twenty may be flattered at his success in 
interesting a girl of twenty-five, the disparity in their ages may 
be much more evident a dozen or more years later. Other 
things being equal, a few years’ seniority on the part of the 
husband, though not too much, is likely to make for stability 
in a marriage. 

Hardly less important is some approximation to similarity of 
social standing. A very limited experience will show that mar- 
riages in which one partner is separated from the other by a 
wide social gulf are among those in which troubles are fre- 
quent. One of the main reasons for this is that, contrary to 
general opinion, one does marry the family of one’s prospective 
husband or wife, no matter how loudly he may protest before- 
hand that he is not going to do so. It is only unduly optimis- 
tic souls who think they can rise above family. 

It is well to find out in advance whether the future mate 
is unduly dependent, emotionally, upon father or mother; and 
more important still, whether either one expects to have some 
relative share the home. It is going against all human ex- 
perience to expect a mate to cease to give his or her family 
any consideration after marriage. It is not snobbishness, nor 
servility, that warns against marriages between people of totally 
dissimilar social backgrounds. 

How about romances between Jew and Gentile, between 
Catholic and Protestant, between the strictly religious person 
and the one who has no use for the church? MHasn’t society 
advanced to the point where toleration permits such unions to 
be as congenial as lovers are convinced in advance that they 
are going to make them? Unfortunately, experience tells us 
that it has not; and sound common sense tells us several reasons 
why this should be the case. 

In the first place, religion is a pretty strong factor in the lives 
of human beings—even when their religion consists in a refusal 
to acknowledge any religion! And with most people, the religion 
of early life, while it may be held lightly during adolescence or 
early maturity, is very likely to reassert itself with later years. 
Hence differences that seem trifling at the time of marriage 
frequently become very disturbing as the partners grow older. 

Quite as strong a reason why such marriages do not succeed 
as often as they might, lies in the fact that the least common 
denominator of faith, as between the beliefs of partners unequal- 
ly joined together, is no religious life at all! Even when the dif- 
ference is not great, as in the case of members of different 
Evangelical denominations, the chances are that instead of unit- 
ing upon some one church to attend, they will agree to attend 
none. 

The effect of such neglect of religious observance and cessa- 
tion of church life, is a serious factcr in creating unhappiness in 
anyone who has been brought up to consider religion one of the 
things men live by. And the lot of the children who come of 

such a union, and who are brought up without any religious 
training and family background, is sad indeed. 























Will he be more attracted by the frivolous Miss with 
a pretty face than by a quiet but sensible girl? 









Even though we have carefully disavowed any undue mer- 
cenary considerations in this business of choosing a marriage 
partner, no one but a very foolish person will neglect to con- 
sider very carefully the financial standing of the future mate, 
as well as their joint economic resources. It has come to be 
almost the fashion for young people to look to their parents for 
partial subsidizing of their marriage; and some parents have 
begun to admit the justice of the claim. Every case must be 
judged upon its own merits, of course; but there is no question 
that such an insecure foundation for permanent marriage is 
not the most desirable one, to say the least. We appreciate 
what we work for, far more than we do something that comes 
to us without effort. In addition, the feeling of insecurity due 
to a knowledge that a marriage is dependent upon outside aid 
for support, is anything but a stabilizing influence. 

Wise young people will get an idea of the opinions of pos- 
sible mates on important matters, before they allow love to 
develop very far. It is well to know what the other one thinks 
about the desirability of having children; about whether wom- 
an’s place is in the home, or as a financial helpmeet; about 
whether alcohol is a harmless accompaniment of social inter- 
course, an undesirable but still perfectly allowable indulgence, 
or a dangerous factor that can easily break up a home that 
once allows it to gain access to the affections of either partner. 

What does he think about smoking; about dancing—in the 
home, at places of public amusement, in various situations; is 
he a Pollyanna, a Gloomy Gus, or just a regular fellow (either 
sex!) ? What is his political leaning—not is he a Republican 
or a Democrat, a New Dealer or an Old Liner; but is he tem- 
peramentally conservative, liberal, reactionary, or radical? 
Can he discuss things without generating heat, instead of 
light? Do other folks like him, or (Continued on page 53) 
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By Robert D. Abrahams ™ 
. | 


When we were boys, we rushed toward being men; 
Now we are men, we rush toward something else. 
| hope we're not a kind of shuttle train, 

Plunging back and forth between two stations— 
Fear of ourselves and what we fear to be. 

We are a symptom of some ill that’s rampant; 
Those fellows out in Europe, the Far East, 

Ranting and making gods of government 

To hide their failures and to mask their fright, 
Are sharper pains that rise from the same sickness, 
Some fever burning, foreign to ourselves. 


HE GOETH FORTH FEARLESSLY IN THIS THING OF HIS OWN CREATION, 
YET HE QUAKETH AT THE SHADOWS ON THE WALL; 

FAITH HATH HE IN THIS WORK OF HIS HANDS AND HE TRUSTETH IT, 
BUT HE BELIEVETH NOT IN HIS OWN SPIRIT’S FIDELITY. 


B en, history wasn’t made to end a mess. 

This sickness can’t be mortal, we'll recover, 

This human race, this reacher for the great, 

This trembler before himself, this frightened shouter, 
This challenger of death, was born to live. 

The malady itself—can it be birth? 

That birth by which we leave an ancient womb 


bp S A L M And face a new world, crying but alive? 


MUCH IS HE FRIGHTENED THAT THE TIME OF THE WORLD‘S FEVER AND 
TRAVAIL COMETH UPON IT; THAT FOR HIM WAITS NO CITY OF 


| REFUGE; h 
HE FEARETH ALL THINGS; BUT THIS ONE THING TERRIBLE TO BEHOLD, 

| of the Submay rs FEE He HO 
Sc 
fa 


et: Ben, we’re coming to our station now, 
And | have talked and talked the whole way in, 
BEHOLD, MAN DESCENDETH INTO THE DEPTHS—INTO THE VERY CORE _ !nconsequentially, like any statesman. 
OF ROCK HE GOETH DOWN, YET IS HE UNAFRAID: The train will stop and we will reach our exit; 
INTO THE DARK EARTH HE GOETH, UNHARMED, AND WILL COME Ve ©ovld not see ahead into the darkness, 


i Yet never doubted that we'd come at last 
i FORTH AGAIN UNMINDFUL OF ITS TERRORS. ‘ ‘ 
i Here where we'll make our way out to the light. 


If this is true, why cannot all be true? 





isn on, let's take the subway into town— If this is dared, why cannot all be dared? 
The office waits and you and | are late. If we are brave for this, why not for all? 
There’s a seat, Ben—lucky we get on So must it be forever among men, 


Trusting the way they make they shall be safe; 
There, take my paper, | don’t want to read. What though the train may sway, the roar be loud, 


. a The car too crowded and the track a danger, i 
{ Each day | rise from bed an optimist; : i . ' 
i It is our way, and men have made it straight— Vg 


ki . ‘ - 
tay AEing ap snes The a peemion given And it will take us to our place at last. 
Of greater wakening in the hours to come, ulec 


Here where the tube begins, or else we'd stand. 

























per an Dae ae open eee es ead. BEHOLD, HE COMETH FORTH AGAIN OUT OF THE EARTH, UNHARMED, city 
Look at them all around us, reading too. AND HE IS GREAT. a p 
It's paradox—a man of ancient times FORWARD HE GOETH INTO THE DARKNESS; HE LOOKETH AHEAD, UN- o 
Would think us brave because we dare fo go FLINCHING, AND SEETH THE LIGHT. a 
Shooting through the earth in this swift car. Zak 
What we fear is more subtle—but we're scared. keer 
‘ und 

THIS GREAT WONDER IN THE EARTH HATH BEEN MADE BY MAN AND app: 
MEN HAVE DIED IN THE MAKING THEREOF, YET HE FEARETH IT NOT. tive 

HE RIDETH THROUGH THE DARKNESS ASSUREDLY, AND HE REMEMBERETH direc 
NOT EVEN HIS ASSURANCE OR HIS PRIDE IN HIS CREATION. as ol 

lips 

Pitch your voice a little higher, Ben— mad 
The train is roaring so | cannot hear; ; led tl 
That's the way things are—you have fo yell dark 
Or else men think you’re mumbling to yourself : - 
So noisy is our rushing—going where? glass. 
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This is Part Four of this true narrative. 
In the previous instalments, Mr. Stacey 
has described how he became wealthy 
by running a large resort hotel in 
Southern Russia; how, after the down- 
fall of the Tsar, the Bolsheviks came, 
seized his hotel and all his property 


by 
Alexander 


Stacey 


LTHOUGH my first appear- 

EL ance as an accordionist in 
our local theater had been sched- 

uled for Sunday night, I returned to the 
city on Saturday noon, for I had to find 
a place to live, and also to prepare my 
repertoire. When the train stopped and 
I rose from my seat to get off, I saw 
through the window the tall figure of 
Zakhar Ivanovich, my former book- 
keeper, who was standing in a crowd 
under the large round station clock, 
apparently waiting for some one to ar- 
tive on the train. Quickly I walked in his 
direction, ready to greet him; but as soon 
as our eyes met, he touched finger to his 
lips and by a slight turn of his head 
made a sign for me to follow him. He 


| led the way to the remotest corner in the 
| dark station dining room, where we oc- 


cupied an inconspicuous table. Zakhar 
Ivanovich ordered a waiter to bring two 
glasses of tea and looked around. There 
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were not many peop.ec in the room and 


apparently nobody was paying any at- 
tention to us. 

“I expected you on this train,” he be- 
gan, after the waiter had put the tea on 
the table, received his money, and de- 
parted. “At any rate I intended to meet 
all the trains.” Seeing astonishment in 
my eyes, he added, “You may be in 
serious trouble.” 

“What has happened?” 

In a trembling voice he told me that 
a horse for which I had paid five hundred 
rubles, one of the best horses in the city, 
used for delivering provisions from the 
market to my hotel, had been found dead 
early in the morning. Konov, my for- 
mer assistant manager, who, for reasons 
not clear to me on the night of the con- 
fiscation of my hotel, had turned out to 





be my bitter enemy, had broken the 
news to the Council of my former em- 
ployees, insisting that I had poisoned the 
horse. 

“Listen, Zakhar Ivanovich,” I inter- 
rupted him. “This is absurd, and I can 
easily prove it. My hotel was confiscated 
on Tuesday night; everyone knows that 
I slept that night in the city park; and 
on Wednesday morning I played my ac- 
cordion before the public in the park. 
Surely they all remember.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I had my breakfast at Dubas- 
sov’s cafeteria, went to the Soviet to 
settle the question about my personal 
property, and at his request met Com- 
missar Andreev at the hotel, where I 
stayed a few minutes, all the time in the 
office. Then I saw Khramov, the direc- 
tor of the telephone company, and Ro- 
manov, the owner of the theater. About 
five o’clock I was in the Soviet again, 








and left the city uu we 6:15 train. If 
the horse had been poisoned, the poison 
was given either last night or this morn- 
ing; but for two days I was a hundred 
versts away from the city. I can prove 
my alibi.” 

“T perfectly understand this, but you 
should have seen our people. Konov 
stirred then to such an extent, that had 
you been within their reach this morning, 
they would have killed you. They had 
already been in the Soviet demanding 
your arrest. Dr. Dubov (a veterinarian) 
is ordered to perform an autopsy upon 
the horse at three o’clock.” 

“That is fine,” I assured Zakhar Ivan- 
ovich. “Dr. Dubov is a decent man, and 
he will tell the truth.” 

“Yes, but what if he finds the poison 
in the horse?” 


“T have nothing to do with it. I tell 
you, I was a hundred versts away.” 

“T should not be surprised if he does 
find the poison. You do not know 
Konov; he hates you, and I suspect that 
he is responsible for the death of the 
horse. However, I have seen Dubov 
and told him everything.” 

“And what does he say?” 

“He told me that he would do his 
duty, and he was much displeased that 
I had called upon him.” 

“You certainly risk your proletarian 
reputation,” I remarked. “At any rate 
I thank you for your warning, although 
I do not understand your trying to help 
me. Aren’t you a Communist?” 

“You know that I am, and you knew 
it when you employed me. You remem- 
ber that after I was released from jail, 
I applied for any job in this city, and 
nobody wanted me because I had been 
arrested for my political convictions. I 
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was starving when 1 came to you, and 
though I had no hope of securing a job, 
you gave it to me. I never can forget 
that kindness. Though I hate bourgeoisie 
as a class, I have always felt gratitude 
to you.” 

“Oh, you exaggerate. I needed you 
just as you needed me. You are a book- 
keeper, and I had none. That is all.” 

“All right. There is no use in arguing. 
What are you going to do?” 

“Of course, I shall not reveal you as 
the source of my information. I shall go 
to the Soviet as if I knew nothing, and 
let them arrest me or do what they 
want.” 

“Good luck.” Zakhar Ivanovich left 
the room first. A few minutes later I 
followed his example and went to the 
Soviet under the pretense of finding out 
when I could take my things from the 
hotel. 

Commissar Andreev, to whom I ad- 
dressed the question, said, “Never mind 
your things. Do you know what has 
happened?” Without waiting for my 
reply, he told me what I had already 
heard from Zakhar Ivanovich. “We have 
not ordered your arrest, but you’d better 
stay here, and when Dubov arrives, we 
shall all go to the hotel.” Permission to 
call up my lawyer was granted, and in 
half an hour Miller, a brilliant young 
fellow appeared, and I presented my 
case to him. 

“It is ridiculous,” I concluded. “I 
can prove my alibi.” 

“Forget it,” he said. “You do not 
realize that today all cases are decided, 
not on the basis of facts and the testi- 
mony of witnesses, but by ‘revolutionary 
conscience.’ If the autopsy reveals the 
poison, your case is lost.” 

“But I was a hundred versts away.” 

“They may think that you had some 
accomplice. However, leave it to me. 
I'll see what can be done. Be quiet, and 
only answer questions. Dubov is my 
friend, and I hope he will cooperate 
with me... . I will be in the hotel at 
three.” 

I had more than an hour. The death 
of the horse had ruined my plans, and 
I did not know what I should do. Every- 
thing depended upon the outcome of the 
ridiculous accusation. Of course, it was 
absurd and under normal conditions 
could be easily fought; but things were 
different since the Revolution. Who will 
be my judges? The Soviet, a group of 
uneducated incompetent men, who, with 
few exceptions, are fanatics, for whom 
every bourgeois is an enemy. With the 
logical thought of a former lawyer, I 
tried to think of my case as if it were of 
one of my clients; but I was at a loss to 
work out any plan, because all my previ- 
ous training had not included dealing 

with “revolutionary conscience.” From 
newspapers I had learned of foolish sen- 
tences returned contrary to all evidence 
on the strength of this “revolutionary 
conscience,” and when three o’clock ap- 
proached I felt so desperately helpless 
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that I almost entirely lost my self-con- 
fidence. 

At last Dubov arrived, and I was 
called to go to the hotel with six mem- 
bers of the Soviet in a trolley car, while 
Commissar Andreev and Dubov rode in 
the doctor’s carriage. During fifteen 
minutes of our trip none of my com- 
panions spoke to me, and I felt that 
they regarded my case as a serious one. 

My former hotel occupied the corner 
of the block. A spacious courtyard was 
surrounded on three sides by the hotel 
building, and on the fourth side there 
were our own power station and stables 
with a garage. Dubov, Andreev, and 
Miller, as well as all the members of the 
Council of my former employees, were 
already in the office. As soon as we ar- 
rived we all went to the. courtyard, 
where in front of the stable there were 
set several restaurant tables joined to- 
gether and covered with a large table 
cloth for the Soviet, and two small ta- 
bles—one for my lawyer and me, and the 
other for the Council of Hotel Workers, 


- as the Council of my former employees 


was now called. Probably two hundred 
people, hotel workers, and outsiders were 
standing on both sides of the main table. 
My appearance was met with openly 
hostile remarks and whistling. Com- 
missar Andreev called the meeting to 
order and warned the public that in case 
of interference all would be forced to 
leave the yard. The crowd immediately 
became silent. The day was hot, but 
fortunately the shadow of the high 
building, cast over the greater part of 
the yard, protected us from the direct 
glare of the sun. Only the glass roof of 
the power station reflected the glittering 
rays and hurt our eyes. The big door 
of the stable was open and the massive 
carcass of the black 
horse could be seen 
inside. 

Andreev said 
something to Pan- 
chenko, the secre- 
tary of the Soviet, - 
who called Vlassov, 
the stableman, to 
the table. The mid- 
dle-aged Vlassov in 
a dirty unbuttoned 
shirt slowly ap- 
proached the table, 
hardly trying to 
control his steps, 
for he was drunk. 

“Comrade Com- 
missar,” he began, 
with difficulty mov- 
ing his tongue, “I 
have nothing to do 
with this... < 
know nothing, I 
can take the oath, 
Comrade Commis- 


sar. . I am _ not 
guilty. . .” 
“Stop talking,” 


Andreev interrupt- 






ed him, “Nobody accuses you; you are 
a witness.” 

“As before the almighty God, I never 
was a witness. ... I never was in the 
court, Comrade Commissar; I know noth- 
ing. I can take the oath. Let me go. 
It is Konov who told me about the horse 
this morning. He was here on Thursday 
and last night, but everything was all 
right. I know nothing. . .” 

“Stop!” Andreev raised his voice. “An- 
swer only questions. What do you know 
about the death of the horse?” 

“As before the almighty God, nothing. 
I know nothing.” 

Miller arose. “Comrade President, 
may I ask the witness a few questions?” 

“Proceed.” 

“Comrade Vlassov, we all know that 
you have nothing to do with the death 
of the horse. You loved him.” 

“That is right, like my brother .. . 
the best horse I ever saw.” 

“You mentioned Konov; you saw him 
yesterday and the day before yesterday. 
What was he doing in the stable? Is it 
his business to take care of the horse?” 

Konov shouted from the crowd, “I did 
not go to the stable.” 

“Konov,” Andreev remarked, “you will 
speak when your turn comes.” Miller 
continued, “You must tell the truth, 
Vlassov. Did you see Konov in the 
stable?” 

“Yes, twice. Last night, it was late, 
I heard some noise. My room is above 
the stable; I heard that somebody was in 
the stable, and I was afraid that the 
horse might be stolen. I went immedi- 
ately downstairs. Konov was there.” 

“Did he give anything to the horse?” 

“He gave him a piece of sugar.” 

“You did not see any one else in the 
stable or near?” 
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“No, and he never had come before 
except on Thursday when he stopped for 
a few minutes and talked to me . . . Last 
night I asked him what he was doing, he 
said ‘Nothing’ and told me to watch the 
horse. This morning when he called me 
from my room, we went to the stable. 
The horse was dead.” 

“T have no more questions.” 

Andreev called Konov. Dressed in a 
leather jacket, with his long boots per- 
fectly shined, he came to the table nerv- 
ously twirling his mustache. 

“Comrade Andreev,” he began with- 
out waiting for any question, “You know 
how it is with lawyers. He tried to in- 
volve me; but I tell you it is the former 
owner who poisoned the horse; he could 
not forgive us for taking his hotel. I sus- 
pected him, and last night I saw him 
near the gates of the hotel.” 

Miller interfered. “I ask the secretary 
to put down these words, because we can 
present evidence that the defendant for 
two days has been away from the city 
with his family and returned only this 
afternoon.” 

“Did you go to the stable?” Andreev 
asked Konov. 

“No, Vlassov is drunk. He does not 
understand what he is talking about. 
Only this morning I passed by the stable 
and I do not know why I wanted to see 
the horse, but I did not go there alone. 
I called Vlassov.” 

Stung to half-sobriety by his name, 
Vlassov objected, “If I am drunk, it is 
none of your business. You did not give 
the money for drink, but you were in 
the stable twice. I saw you with my 
own eyes.” 


The testimony of Konov was not 
trustworthy for any unprejudiced man, 
but the crowd was on his side. Voices 
were heard. “Vlassov is a drunkard. . .” 
“You can not believe him. . .” “Konov 
does not drink at all. . .” “He watched 
the property of the State. . .” “Nobody 
had any interest in killing the horse but 
the former owner. . .” Again as on the 
night of the confiscation of the hotel, I 
saw faces distorted with hatred, the eyes 
which were glowing with hostility and 
thirst for blood. 

“Silence!” Andreev ordered, “Konov, 
do you have anything else to say?” 

“Nothing, but I insist on the arrest of 


this man.” He pointed at me. “All the’ 


comrades agree with me that it was his 
trick.” 

The crowd shouted its approval, “Give 
him the poison, too!” . . . “Death to the 
damned bourgeois!” . . . They all must 
be hanged. . .” 

Having restored order, Andreev turned 
to me, “Do you plead guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“We plead not guilty,” Miller replied. 

“Now, Comrade Dubov,” Andreev 
said to the veterinarian, “do your work.” 
Dubov put on his white surgical robe, 
took a grip with instruments, and invit- 
ing the members of the Soviet to follow 
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him, went to the stable. Miller and the 
Council of Hotel Workers, as well as all 
who could find room near the door, 
moved after Dubov. I remained at my 
seat smoking one cigarette after another. 
I was sure that Konov had poisoned the 
horse. It was quite evident that Vlassov, 
in spite of the fact that he was drunk, 
had told the truth. There was no reason 
for him to involve Konov if he had not 
seen him in the stable; and why did 
Konov deny this fact if his conscience 
was not guilty? Why did he lie, saying 
that. he had seen me near the hotel, 
unless he had planned to involve me? 
All these and many other questions 
went through my brain to form the in- 
evitable conclusion that the poison in 
the body was to be discovered, a fact 
which would mean my conviction. A 
lynching, a death sentence—what was 
in store for me? Again, as on the night 
of the confiscation of my hotel, a feeling 
of complete helplessness overcame me. 
I was only glad that nobody now paid 
any attention to me; all were occupied 
with what Dubov was doing in the 
stable. I knew that the only person in 
the crowd who believed in my innocence 
was Zakhar Ivanovich; but he avoided 
looking at me. “After all,” I thought “he 
has to live and work with them. He had 
taken enough risk of being suspected of 
being in league with a bourgeois, and 
now a destroyer of State property.” 

I could not say how long it took for 
Dubov to perform the autopsy. To me 
it seemed to be eternity, until I noticed 
the movement of the crowd, which was 
retreating from the stable. Dubov with 
the members of the Soviet appeared 
again in the yard. When all took their 
seats and absolute silence was estab- 
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lished all eyes were fixed on this short, 
stout, baldheaded man, who held his 
notes in the left hand and was wiping 
with a handkerchief in the right hand 
the drops of perspiration on his forehead. 


Dubov spoke slowly, enunciating every 
word distinctly and using some Latin 
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terms which we did not understand. He 
said that this inquiry was only a pre- 
liminary examination. The final analysis 
of the horse’s stomach would be made 
immediately in his laboratory. At pres- 
ent it seemed to him that the cause of 
the death was acute indigestion. At any 
rate the preliminary analysis did not re- 
veal any trace of poison. As soon as he 
he had finished the last sentence, Konov 
shouted, “He is bribed, Comrades! He 
is bribed. We must call another veter- 
inarian. He is bribed. The horse was 
poisoned.” 

Dubov, his face red from anger, raised 
his voice, “Comrade Andreev and the 
members of the Soviet, I have come here 
to perform my duty and not to be in- 
sulted by irresponsible persons. First of 
all, my final conclusion will be given to 
you a few hours later. I do not say now 
that the horse has not been poisoned. I 
say only that I cannot make a complete 
chemical analysis here. He might be 
poisoned. You will know all in a few 
hours. At present I appeal to the Soviet, 
as the guard of Soviet justice, and de- 
mand the arrest of Konov for the insult 
to me, the representative of the Soviet 
Government, while performing my duty. 
You all know my revolutionary past. I 
was in the Tsarist prison, and I was in 
exile with Comrade Lenin. We were 
working for the Revolution when Konov 
received tips from the bourgeois guests 
of the hotel. I demand his arrest; other- 
wise I shall immediately report to Lenin 
himself, and I know that he will defend 
me. 

We had not heard about his relations 
with Lenin, but everyone knew that Du- 
bov was a Social-democrat, and that he 
had been arrested by the Tsar’s gen- 
darmes several times and forbidden to live 
in big cities. As a matter of fact, he had 
been exiled to our city. His words, espe- 
cially the threat to appeal to Lenin, had 
immediate effect. After a few moments 
of complete silence Andreev turned to 
Dubov and expressed his sorrow that he 
had not stopped Konov immediately and 
concluded, “Konov, you are under ar- 
rest. Ivanov (the president of the Coun- 
cil of Hotel Workers) I order you to 
deliver him to the Soviet detention room 
at once.” 

Pale, with trembling lips, Konov 
looked around as if seeking the support 
of the crowd, but all were looking at 
Dubov and Andreev; and nobody turned 
his head when Ivanov led him away. 

Dubov invited the members of the 
Soviet, as well as the Council of Hotel 
Workers to be present at the analysis in 
his laboratory. Miller, as my lawyer was 
also admitted. When I asked to be left 
in the hotel, permission was granted on 
condition that I should not leave the 
office until the return of Andreev. 

The incident with Konov lifted my 
spirits. Of course, my position had not 
become less dangerous, but I could not 
deceive myself concerning my satisfaction 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Above, a counselor and his “gang” on a hike. Top, right, reaching for an apple 


by ALBERT LINN 


LAWSON 


T WAS in 1894, just forty- 
PA seven years ago this month, 
that the Christian Herald Chil- 

dren’s Home at Mont Lawn was opened. 
Like so many other philanthropies, its 
opening was made possible by Dr. Louis 
Klopsch, then publisher of Christian 
Herald, aided then, as ever since, by the 
contributions of the magazine’s readers, 
who have supported the Home through 
all these years. Eighteen hundred ninety- 
three and ’94 were depression years, fol- 
lowing the terrible panic, and suffering 
was widespread, especially in the poorer 
sections of New York City. To ameli- 
orate that suffering Dr. Klopsch insti- 
tuted the “Food Fund,” and received 
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many liberal donations. When that emer- 
gency was past, in 1894, quite a sizable 
balance was left on hand. In admin- 
istering the Fund, Klopsch had become 
deeply impressed with the wretched sur- 
roundings in which so many poor chil- 
dren had to live. To see a child suffer 
touched him deeply, for he was particu- 
larly fond of the little ones. “I Love God 
and Little Children” is the beautiful mot- 
to which still adorns the entrance gate at 
Mont Lawn, and that expresses the spirit 
which motivated all he did. Consequent- 
ly it was natural and characteristic that 
he should decide to use the balance of the 
Food Fund, together with contributions 
made by Christian Herald readers in re- 
sponse to appeals in the magazine, for 
opening a Home for poor children where 
they could enjoy for at least a short pe- 
riod, in the hot summer, plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine and good food. 

In looking about for a suitable place 
for such a project, Dr. Klopsch found, 
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to his pleased surprise, that the beautiful 
country estate of Dr. A. D. Jewett, of 
Washington, D.C., could be obtained for 
a merely nominal rental. The estate, 
called Mont Lawn, was situated near 
Nyack, on the heights 500 feet above the 
Hudson. Of all our rivers, the Hudson is 
probably the most beautiful, and Mont 
Lawn is located at one of the loveliest 
spots on that noble river, with a charm- 
ing view across the “Tappan Zee” to 
Tarrytown and the Sleepy Hollow coun- 
try. Delightful to see, even then, the 
grounds, trees and buildings are even 
more attractive now. 

The issue of Christian Herald for June 
13, 1894, describes the opening of the 
Home, and shows photographs of the 
buildings. The large residence became 
the main building, and with some altera- 
tions, it so remains today. There were 
also two cottages, a quaint little wooden 
chapel, and a lodge, all situated among 
several acres of farm, woodland and 
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grassy slopes, blossoming with wild flow- 
ers. The shade trees were even then the 
admiration of visitors; now they are 
grown larger and finer. These trees bor- 
dered the roads, grass covered the lawns, 
a little stream rippled at the foot of the 
hill. Any child, even those accustomed to 
similar surroundings, would be enrap- 
tured by the beauty of Mont Lawn; to 
the poor children from New York’s tree- 
less East Side, it must have seemed in- 
deed a Children’s Paradise—a name 
given it by one of the New York news- 
papers, and so appropriate that it has 
been so designated ever since. 

At first the main building housed dor- 
mitories, dining room, and kitchen. But 
with the passing of the years, many new 
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some. Mont Lawn is an efficiently man- 
aged place. 

Of course there are many times more 
deserving poor children in New York 
than can be accommodated at Mont 
Lawn. How, then, are they selected? 
The answer is, in a number of ways. 
The Welfare Department of the City’s 
Department of Hospitals is anxious to 
cooperate by recommending their need- 
iest cases; other welfare agencies and 
Children’s Societies are eager to get 
Mont Lawn vacations for as many as 
possible of their wards; the Police De- 
partment, too, is very cooperative, and 
none are in better position to become 
acquainted with the neediest and most 
deserving children, especially the patrol- 





Plenty of good food and fresh air will fill out their cheeks and put color in them 





buildings have been added—Fort Plenty, 
as the commodious dining hall is called; 
six cottages, including the handsome 
Gould Cottage, all of which house the 
present-day dormitories; a neat little hos- 
pital; the attractive brick chapel, with 
stained glass windows, where many slum 
children hear for the ‘irst time about 
Him who loved little children; Rainy 
Day house, library, and others, all very 
attractive. There are scores of Fresh Air 
Camps and Children’s Homes, but in all 
the land there is none so complete and 
beautiful as Mont Lawn. 

Yet it is economically conducted— 
none of the money which generous 
friends contribute is wasted. The dor- 
mitories are neat and spotlessly clean, 
but not lavish; the clothing supplied to 
the children to wear while their own is 
being sterilized is clean and durable, but 
not expensive; the food, too, is compe- 
tently and economically purchased, though 
carefully selected, nourishing and whole- 
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men who walk beats in the slum districts. 
And there are many individual cases 
brought to our attention in various other 
ways. There are always more applicants 
than there is room for, at Mont Lawn. 
It is hard for those of you who live 
in the smaller cities and towns, or in 
God’s blessed country, to visualize con- 
ditions in this great city’s slums, from 
which Mont Lawn’s little guests are 
drawn. The New York World-Telegram, 
a reputable and careful newspaper, is 
authority for the statement that one 
fourth of all New York City children— 
more than a million—live in tenements in 
which 250,000 rooms have no windows. 
It is now illegal to construct such build- 
ings, but there are thousands of “Old 
Law” tenements, built before the law was 
passed. Most of you never saw an Old 
Law tenement, and have no conception 
of what one is like. They are gradually 
being abolished, but meantime there 
they are, and thousands of families must 





live in them because they can’t afford to 
live anywhere else. Can you imagine a 
family living in one windowless room, 
reached by climbing perhaps five or six 
flights of steps—with no heat, no decent 
beds—just a ragged blanket on the floor, 
or, in summer, on the rusty fire escape; 
with no place at all to play except the 
crowded, dangerous street—for in great 
sections of the slums there are no back 
yards, no alleys; the children must take 
to the streets for such play as they can 
get—dodging between cars and trucks, 
taking their lives in their hands every 
moment. And when the unhappy day is 
over, the little food their parents can 
give the children is never enough; many, 
very many of them have never had 
enough to eat in all their little lives. 
And then they must lie down, on their 
thin blanket or the bare floor, to sleep— 
and dream, maybe, of green fields and 
places where there are bread and milk— 
and love... . 

Yet these families are not all bad— 
just unfortunate. Many of the mothers 
are widows, who must toil long hours— 
ten, twelve, maybe more a day—for the 
scant pay which is barely enough to 
enable them to keep soul and body to- 
gether. No wonder that so many little 
slum children are underdeveloped; no 
wonder that there are so many of them 
crippled; no wonder that so many be- 
come criminals; no wonder that so many 
die. Yet the only difference between 
those children and mine and yours may 
berthe chance ours have had. That is 
why it is all so pitiful—that children 
who might otherwise be normal and 
promising as any, must grow up de- 
fective, or maimed, or morally warped, 
because they have never had a chance! 

To give them, some of them, a little 
of that chance is the purpose of Mont 
Lawn. For forty-seven years it has been 
taking from slum homes some of these 
blameless little victims of a misfortune 
in whose making they had no share, and 
giving to them for at least two weeks, 
good food, restful sleep, innocent play, 
the opportunity to run and leap and 
swim and hike to their hearts’ content, 
in safety—and to have attention, and 
kindness, and love—things which too 
many of them have never heard of before. 

If you are imaginative, just try to put 
yourself in the place of one of these new 
arrivals. For the first time in your life 
you sit down at a real dinner table, where 
food is ample, never gives out, never is 
stinted, where you can have all the bread 
and milk you want. Then you go into 
one of the dormitories, where for the first 
time in your life you have a real bed 
all to yourself, with plenty of blankets 
and clean white sheets. A pleasant, 
friendly young man or woman reads to 
you or tells you stories till your eyelids 
droop, and you are ready for sleep. And 
you do sleep, so soundly, with the sweet 
summer breeze blowing through the 
windows; and in the morning you are 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Skimming. This is done immediately after cooking the jelly 
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Covering. Cover glasses with tin covers and store 
tightly 


covers are not available, use 


If tin 
7] AYS are sunny. Mornings are 
ROK cool. Fresh fruit is at hand. 
” Let’s make jelly, just a batch so 
that one lot of juice doesn’t unduly 
monopolize the morning. 

Once the jelly-making technique put 
the best cook on her mettle. Today put- 
. ting the jell in jellies is no longer a mat- 
ter of luck, knack or knowing. Jelly in- 
surance is sold in the form of commercial 
fruit pectin which guarantees good jelly 
regardless of the fruit you choose to use 
—that is if you follow directions. 

It is pectin in fruit that makes jelly 
jell. Every fruit contains some pectin. 
Some contain enough so that the fruit 
juice plus the right amount of sugar is 
chock-a-block with jellying power. Ap- 
ples, crabapples, Concord grapes, belong 
to this class. But many of the other 
more delicate fruits do not contain 
enough pectin to jell unless they are 
helped. Our grandmothers knew this and 
made a pectin from apple seeds, cores 
and left-over apple pulp. But it was a 
guess business at best: So it pays today, 
in time, in worry, in results, to use the 
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in a cool, dry place. 
Pasted paper ones 


commercial pectin. Even the amateur, 
following easy, clearly written directions, 
can make raspberry juice jell to a clear 
fragrant mold, can be sure that the tight 
skinned grapes set as nicely as the blue 
slipskin Concord. 

Commercial fruit pectin is a concen- 
trated apple juice refined in liquid or 
powdered form and very. much like 
Grandma made, except that this is of 
definite jellying strength. By adding this 
to the jelly syrup and fruit, fresh or 
dried, bottled or canned, rich or poor in 
pectin, a perfect jelly results. And easy 
as rolling off a log—if. That important 
if is simply that you must use the pectin 
according to manufacturer’s directions 
without a single change. Their recipes 
have been tested and retested by experts 
and can be depended upon to give jellies 
that live right up to their name—clear, 
sparkling, firm but quivery, and flavor- 
some. 

Sometimes women question the extra 
amount of sugar these recipes demand. 
It must be remembered that by the old 
method of making jelly the fruit juice 


In a Pilfy 


by CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD 


was boiled down considerably before any 
sugar was added. In making jelly with 
fruit pectin the juice need not be cooked 
at all before the sweetening goes in. 
Hence the need for more sugar. 

The time of cooking is short. Many 
women refuse to believe these recipes and 
continue the boiling, only to ruin the 
jelly. Pectin is a time saver, a fuel saver. 
It is a fruit saver too, for during the 
one minute of rapid boiling virtually all 
the fruit juice is turned into jelly. 

It is a mistake to make jelly in quanti- 
ty—only small batches can be handled 
efficiently. And consider, too, the fam- 
ily’s appetite—which pines for variety. 
Easy! The same fruit, if you have plenty 
on hand, can be given different twists 
by the addition of nut meats to one 
batch, spice to another, raisins to a third, 
and so on as far as imagination will 
stretch. 

Below are jellies to turn out in jig 
time. But a few rules to remember. 
After skimming, the jelly should be 
poured into hot sterilized glasses (direct- 
ly from the kettle) to within one half 
inch of the top. Never fill the glasses 
fuller than this. There must be room for 
paraffining and a space so that any 
syrup which may separate from the jelly 
can collect on the surface of the paraffin. 
If the glasses are full, or nearly full, this 
syrup often creeps over the glass edge 
and makes possible the growth of yeast 
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Paraffining. Cover hot jellies with an eighth 
of an inch of paraffin for best results 


Ripe grapes jelly in jig time aided by 
pectin’s concentrated jellying power 


and mold which will cause the jelly to 
ferment. Dust is an enemy to the perfect 
keeping of jellies. So as soon as the jelly 
is poured cover with a layer of paraffin 
about 4 inch thick. Melt the paraffin 
in a small teapot over hot water—easy 
to pour. As soon as the glasses are cool 
enough to handle, cover immediately 
with tin covers or tightly pasted paper 
tops. 


CONCORD GRAPE JELLY 
4 cups (2 lbs.) juice 


74% cups (3% lbs.) sugar 
¥Y bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare juice, stem about 3 pounds 
fully ripe grapes and crush thoroughly. 
Add 4% cup water, bring to a boil, cover 
and simmer 10 minutes. Place fruit in 
jelly cloth or bag and squeeze out juice. 
(If Malagas or other  tight-skinned 
grapes are used, the juice of 1 lemon 
should be added to prepared juice. 

Measure sugar and juice into large 
saucepan and mix. Bring to a boil over 
hottest fire and at once add bottled fruit 
pectin, stirring constantly. Then bring 
to a full rolling boil and boil hard % 
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minute. Remove from fire, skim, pour 
quickly. Paraffin hot jelly at once. Makes 
about 11 glasses (6 fluid ounces each.) 


MINT AND RHUBARB JELLY 
3% cups (13% lbs.) juice 7%4 cups (3% Ibs.) 
1 cup 4 oz.) spear- sugar 
mint leaves and Green coloring 
stems, packed 1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare juice, cut in 1-inch pieces 
(do not peel) about 3 pounds rhubarb 
and put through food chopper. Place 
fruit in jelly cloth or bag and squeeze out 
juice. Wash spearmint. Do not remove 
leaves from stems. Measure into large 
saucepan and press with wooden potato 
masher or glass. 

Measure sugar and juice into sauce- 
pan and mix with mint. Place over hot- 
test fire, and while mixture is coming to 
a boil, add coloring to give desired shade. 
Use coloring which fruit acids do not 
fade. As soon as mixture boils, add bot- 
tled fruit pectin, stirring constantly. 
Then bring to a full rolling boil and boil 
hard 4% minute. Remove from fire, re- 
move mint leaves and stems, and skim. 
To remove all trace of mint leaves, pour 
hot jelly through fine sieve into glasses. 
Paraffin hot jelly at once. Makes about 
10 glasses (6 fluid ounces each), 


RIPE PEACH JELLY 
3 cups (1% Ibs.) juice 


6% cups (234 lbs.) sugar 
1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare juice, remove pits from 
about 314 pounds peaches. Do not peel. 
Crush peaches thoroughly. Add ¥% cup 
water, bring to a boil, cover and simmer 
5 minutes. Place fruit in jelly cloth or 
bag and squeeze out juice. 

Measure sugar and juice into large 
saucepan and mix. Bring to a boil over 
hottest fire and at once add bottled fruit 
pectin, stirring constantly, Then bring 






to a full rolling boil and boil hard % 
minute. Remove from fire, skim, pour 
quickly. Paraffin and cover. Makes 
about 9 glasses (6 fluid ounces each). 


RIPE RED RASPBERRY AND 
STRAWBERRY JELLY 


4 cups juice 7%4 cups sugar 


1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare juice, crush thoroughly or 
grind about 144 quarts each fully ripe 
raspberries and strawberries. Combine 
fruits; place in jelly cloth or bag and 
squeeze out juice. 

Measure sugar and juice into large 
saucepan and mix. Bring to a full rolling 
boil over hottest fire and boil hard 2 
minutes, stirring constantly. Then add 
bottled fruit pectin, bring again to a full 
rolling boil and boil hard 4% minute. 
Remove from fire, skim, pour quickly. 
Paraffin hot jelly at once. Makes about 
11 medium glasses. 


RIPE BLACK RASPBERRY JELLY 


7% cups (3% lbs.) 
sugar 
1 bottle fruit pectin 


3 cups (1% lbs.) berry 
juice ; 
1%4Z cup lemon juice 


To prepare juice, remove larger stems 
from about 4 pounds fully ripe berries; 
place in kettle and crush. Heat gently 
until juice starts to flow, then simmer, 
covered, 15 minutes. Place fruit in jelly 
cloth or bag and squeeze out juice. 
Squeeze and strain juice from 4 medium 
lemons. 

Measure sugar and juice into large 
saucepan and mix. Bring to a boil over 
hottest fire and at once add _ bottled 
fruit pectin, stirring constantly. Then 
bring to a full rolling boil and boil hard 
14 minute. Remove from fire, skim, 
pour quickly. Paraffin hot jelly at once. 
Makes about 10 glasses. 

(Continued on page 54) 


Three jars for home shelf. Two jars for my Jelly-Jam church bazaar sale coming this Fall 
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A Sermon by 


EpGcar DeWitt Jones, D.D. 
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7] BOUT a mile from Jerusalem, on the eastern slope 
QO of the Mount of Olives, is a little town that Jesus 

- loved. The name of this village is forever interwoven 
in the tapestry of the Gospels. This little town was the home 
of the dearest friends of Jesus of Nazareth—a home where He 
was often the beloved guest. Little wonder that a line in a 
well-known hymn is fragrant with memories of this Syrian 
town. It runs, 


“Lord, when I am called to die, 
Let me think of Bethany.” 


Bethany today is a small Arab village, not overly clean, with 
tumbledown houses, and poverty-stricken. Yet it is a place to 
muse and to dream. They show you there a deep cavern called 
the Tomb of Lazarus, and they point out th~ foundations of 
the home which he once occupied with his two sisters. The 
thoughtful visitor has his doubts as to the authenticity of these 
shrines. Nineteen hundred years bring many changes, and par- 
ticularly to a land where almost every mile has been fought 
over fiercely, as is the case with Palestine. In New Testament 
times, however, Bethany must have been a charming village, 
sequestered, cozy, and attractive, and there was a home of a 
family in easy circumstances, whose hospitality provided a 
haven of refuge for Jesus, a place where He could relax and 
rejoice. 

Let us look a little more closely at this home. There were 
two sisters and a brother. We think of Martha as the head of 
the house. She may have been a widow, although we do not 
know this to be a fact. We naturally think of her as the older 
of the two women in this household. She was what we would 
call a good provider. She was capable and forehanded, took 
pride in the meals that she served. Mary was also a woman 
of parts but of a different disposition. Her place in the Gospel 
narrative is lofty and luminous, and for good reasons. Inas- 
much as the temperaments of these sisters will appear as the 
story unrolls, they are merely presented at this time. There 
they are, Martha and Mary, personalities to reckon with, in- 
dividuals of the same family circle, alike, yet unlike, and 
sharply contrasted in a never-to-be-forgotten episode. 

As for Lazarus, he is at once the most obscure and the most 
prominent of the secondary figures of the Gospels—most 
prominent because of the story of his being called back from 
the tomb; most obscure because of his reticence. There is not 
a single syllable of his speech recorded. He is the silent man of 
the Scriptures. A silent member of a family of talkers is a 
boon, assuming, of course, he has worthy thoughts. It is writ- 
ten that Jesus loved Lazarus, and that the sisters were devoted 
to him and leaned upon him is clear and without question. 

One episode of the sisters of Bethany is told by St. Luke 
in one of the shortest short stories of literature. There are but 
five verses, one hundred and seventeen words, yet the story is 
complete. It is as though an accomplished artist with a few 
sure, strong strokes of his brush, dipped in vivid colors, paint- 
ed the picture. Here it is: 


“Now as they went on their way, he entered into a certain 
village: and a certain woman named Martha received him into 
her house. And she had a sister called Mary, who also sat at 
the Lord’s feet, and heard his words. But Martha was cum- 
bered about much serving; and she came up to him and said, 
Lord, dost thou not care that my sister did leave me to serve 
alone? Bid her, therefore, that she help me. But the Lord an- 
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swered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art anxious 
and troubled about many things: but one thing is needful: for 
Mary hath chosen the good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” 

Now there has been endless controversy over Martha and 
Mary. Not serious, perhaps, but spirited and sometimes hu- 
morous. As, for instance, a famous preacher’s remark, that he 
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would “choose Martha before dinner, and Mary after dinner.” 
There has been a disposition on the part of many to regard 
Martha as having been harshly judged. That we have read 
into the story something that is not there, or that we have 
overemphasized some phases of it-to the hurt of others, must 
be conceded. It is not believable that Jesus meant to mini- 
mize Martha’s work in the kitchen. Such a service cannot be 
minimized. The question, “When do we eat?” is basic. Jesus 
recognized that when He was surrounded by the hungry mul- 
titudes and said to His disciples, “Give ye them to eat.” It 
was not by accident that He incorporated in the prayer He 
taught the Twelve, the phrase, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” The preparation of an appetizing meal may be a 
work of art. There are bakers of cakes and creators of con- 
fections, which are as marvelous as the 
achievement of a fine painting or a nota- 
ble work of sculpture. Let us scrutinize 
this happening in Bethany still more 
closely and see what we may find. 

That this home was one of comfort 
and of prominence in the village seems 
beyond doubt. The probabilities are that 
ordinarily there were servants in this 
household; but it was a Feast occasion; 
one of the most popular festivals of the 
season, the Feast of Tabernacles, was on. 
Servants were off duty, celebrating in 
their own way, the festival. For that 
reason there was not likely much enter- 
taining in any of the homes at this time. 
Jesus drops in on the sisters and their 
brother unexpectedly. They welcome 
Him with joy. They gather about Him, 
ply Him with questions, listen to His 
conversation. Time speeds by; the after- 
noon glides away, and the sun slips be- 
hind the mountains; long shadows fall 
across the valleys. It is time for refresh- 
ment. Martha remembers this with a 
start. She may have explained as she 
arose to go, saying, “Now, we must have 
something to eat. I am sure that you are 
weary and hungry.” She may have indi- 
cated by a glance or a gesture, to Mary, 
to follow her. But Mary is absorbed in 
what Jesus is saying. She continues to 
sit at His feet. 

Now, this may have been a day when 
everything went wrong about that house. 
Such days are known in every home. 


good health. 








CREATE A LIVING MEMORIAL 
FOR YOUR LOVED ONES 


By endowing a cot in perpetuity. In- 
vest $500 in the life of a slum child. 
Cot endowment funds are put into 
bonds and the income from them in- 
sures vacations for underfed 
dren. When you make your will re- 
member the children who have no 
inheritance—not even the heritage of 


her. “Martha, Martha.” Why, that is a speech of endearment, 
and what follows is not exactly a rebuke, but a gentle chiding. 
“Thou art anxious and troubled about many things; but one 
thing is needful: for Mary hath chosen the good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” 

This speech of Jesus is worth pondering. There is a play 
upon words in the original which is not brought out in any of 
the more widely used versions. You will, however, find it in 
several of the modern translations, as, for instance, in Professor 
Moffatt’s. Now, prepare to be just a little bit startled. Here is 
Jesus’ answer according to Moffatt: “Martha, Martha, Mary 
has chosen the best dish, and she is not to be dragged away 
from it.” You get the idea, even if you dislike, as I do, the ren- 
dering. Martha had started out to prepare a sumptuous meal, 
such as she thought befitted the occasion. 
Many dishes entered into the meal she 
had started. Jesus replies, “You are anx- 
ious and troubled about many dishes, but 
one would suffice; and by the way, Mary 
has chosen a good dish. She is enjoying 
another kind of a meal. Maybe it’s best 
not to disturb her.” 

You see, this was a happening among 
friends, very dear friends, and being hu- 
man, friends sometimes, and indeed, 
members of the same family, easily take 
offense, either rightly or wrongly. Some 
hard, hot words are spoken, explanations 
made; the thing quickly blows over, and 
love and understanding again have their 
perfect way. On the surface, at any rate, 
this interpretation seems to be warranted. 
Jesus loved both Martha and Mary. 
There can be no doubt of that. And I 
want to believe that after this gentle chid- 
ing, and after Martha had gotten out of 
her system the words that she felt she 
must say, Mary joined her in the kitchen 
and in a little while the meal was ready 
and these friends enjoyed it to the fullest. 

At least one commentator sees in this 
episode Mary as emancipated and taking 
her place alongside of men, seeking truth 
and the larger life, untrammeled and 
unafraid. 

And now, for the deeper lesson, for it is 
here. Martha was a victim of the tyran- 
ny of things. She was not content to pre- 
pare’a simple meal. She made a very 
great effort where such was not required. 


chil- 


Martha finds everything other than she 
would have it in the kitchen. The serv- 
ants have gone off and forgotten to draw 
any water before they left; the pots and 
pans and jars are not in their places; the 
fire has gone out, and there is no fire- 
wood at hand. Here’s work for two wom- 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


"I give and bequeath to The Christian Her- 
ald Children’s Home, a corporation created by 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
New York, the stem Of ccccccxccssccvseecnv-semvee dollars 
to be applied to the uses of the said charitable 
corporation.” 


SIMI cs ses, 


She wished to outdo herself if possible. 
And for the time being, she was not the 
mistress of that home. Pots and pans, 
food and drink—these things became her 
master and drove her to distraction. 
There was no need of this. It was the 
wrong use of a grand occasion. Simple 


en instead of one. Martha may have 
banged a pot or pan about a little, pur- 
posely, so that Mary might hear it and come to her rescue; but 
no Mary came. How to get a meal under these conditions, and 
such a meal as Martha wished to prepare, seemed almost in- 
superable. By this time Martha is distracted, anxious, and as 
some of us would say, “considerably riled.” She joins the 
group which was probably sitting in some leafy bower where 
it was cool and restful. 

Martha addressed Jesus and spoke with some asperity. You 
see her flushed face and hear her sharp tones. “Lord, dost 
thou not cafe that my sister did leave me to serve alone? Bid 
her, therefore, that she help me.” Or, to paraphrase it freely, 
“Is it no small matter that my sister sits here and leaves me 
to do all the work in the kitchen? A whole lot you care about 
me. The servants are away and I am left to do everything.” 
Now note Jesus’ reply. First, the manner in which he addressed 
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food, served simply, should have been 

the order of the hour. Things had be- 
come tyrannical in Martha’s home and made her the victim. 
She was on her way to spoil a great occasion. Things! The tyr- 
anny of things! Who of us has not been the victim of things? 
Martha of Bethany is a good example of one who is tyrannized 
by things. 

It happened in Bethany; it might have happened in Detroit. 
It has happened here and everywhere. It is happening here 
and everywhere. Things: pots, pans, books, sports, houses and 
lands, clothes, words, systems, customs, become not our 
servants, but our masters. Does not the voice of Jesus gently 
chiding, “Martha, Martha,” chide us too? It should. It will, 
if we are sensitive to spiritual influences, suggestions, impulses, 
aspirations. Only a few things really matter much. “Whatever 
happens to me is unimportant, but how I conduct myself when 
it happens is all important.” . 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 


For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. jJ. W. G. WARD 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


SUNDAY, JUNE 1 | § TUESDAY, JUNE 3 | 
° 


THE MONTH OF ROSES 
“FOR, LO, THE WINTER IS PAST . . . THE 
FLOWERS APPEAR ON THE EARTH.” 
READ SONG OF SOLOMON 2:8-14. 


J UNE, the month of -roses, without 
permission of dictators, without refer- 
ence to world conditions, again comes 
to bring gladness and beauty to our 
hearts. As the gorgeous roses unfold, 
with their symmetry, their rich fra- 
grance, and their lovely colors to cheer, 
let them also counsel. The bushes were 
cruelly pruned so that the blooms 
might be beautiful. They withstood 
biting winds and soaking rains. Yet 
all these things, far from hindering 
their growth, actually ministered to it. 
So the adverse providences of life are 
used by God for the development and 
beauty of the soul—if we choose. 


Give us that trust in Thy goodness, 
in Thine unfailing wisdom, that our 
hearts may rest in Thee. Through 
Christ Jesus, Amen. 


| MONDAY, JUNE 2 ! 


HIGH COURAGE 
“JT WILL NOT FAIL THEE NOR FORSAKE 
THEE . . . BE STRONG, AND OF 
A GOOD COURAGE.” 
READ JOSHUA 1:1-9, 


Ourswe the railroad depot, in 
Washington, D. C., is a striking statue 
of Columbus. It shows the intrepid 
discoverer of this hemisphere, standing 
at the prow of his ship. The inscription 
ought to be written in letters of gold 
on our hearts. It speaks of one “Whose 
high courage and indomitable faith 
gave a new world to mankind.” We 
need that courage and faith. We need 
also the vision to strive for Christ’s 
kingdom. Then shall we also help to 
give a new world to mankind, and a 
new mankind to the world. The race 
redeemed in Christ shall yet acknowl- 
edge His rule. 


Fill us with desire to secure Thy 
supremacy. Though small our sphere, 
and limited our powers, help us to live 
for Thee. Through Christ, Amen. 
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THE INVIOLATE TREASURE 
“WHERE THIEVES DO NOT BREAK 
THROUGH.” 

READ MATTHEW 6:19-26, 


A YOUNG prince, who had inherited 
a fortune from his father, angered his 
brothers by his prodigality. When fam- 
ine came, he gave generously of his 
wealth to buy food. When misfortune 
struck the worthy, he extended his 
help. “Our father acquired this treas- 
ure,” his brethren objected, “and you 
waste it.” “But I also accumulate 
wealth,” he replied, “not below, but 
above. Ye preserve gold and silver; I 
store mine where no thief can touch it. 
Ye heap up treasure in this world; I for 
the world to come.” 


Help us to do the good that lies to 
our hand, to bless and aid other lives. 
So shall we be rich toward Thee. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4 | 


ON BEING IN EARNEST 
“T HAVE FINISHED THE WORK.” 
READ JOHN 17:1-10. 


J OSEPH H. CHOATE, when a young 
lawyer, was addressing the bench when 
the judge began to speak to one of his 
colleagues. Choate stopped. Then he 
said, “Your honor, I have only forty 
minutes in which to make my final 
argument. I shall need all that time, 
and also your undivided attention.” 
The judge flushed, but said, “And you 
shall have it.” Do we feel the pressure 
of time, the responsibility of the mis- 
sion entrusted to us, that divine urg- 
ency which our Master felt? 


Move us with a high sense of obliga- 
tion to Thee, O God, that we may fulfil 
Thy purpose. For Christ’s sake, Amen. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5 


THE SOUL’S SUPREMACY 
“WORK OUT YOUR OWN SALVATION.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 2:12-18. 


Beaumont AND FLETCHER, 


who wrote centuries ago, have this 


word which shows how we may shape 
our future. “Man is his own star; and 
the soul that can render an honest and 
perfect man, commands all light, all 
influence, all fate. Nothing to him falls 
early, or too late. Our acts our angels 
are, or good or ill, our fatal shadows 
that walk by us still.” We can make 
or mar our lives. But if we do our 
part, then His divine purpose will ulti- 
mately be worked out. 


Help us by Thy grace, O heavenly 
Father, to avail ourselves of the means 
of development and growth, Amen. 


| FRIDAY, JUNE 6 


THROUGH THE MILL 
“MADE PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING.” 
READ HEBREWS 2:1-18. 


Tue old flour mill has been displaced 
by the modern process. The grain is 
sucked up from the ship’s hold and 
carried by a conveyor belt to be washed 
and dried. Various crops differ in their 
qualities. These are blended for gluten, 
texture, and color. Then the grain 
passes through the great steel rolls, to 
break the husk; through the separators 
to remove the bran; then through other 
rolls which produce the flour. Why all 
this? To bring forth the pure, white 
heart of the grain for human suste- 
nance. So God allows His processes that 
the best may be secured. 


Help us to be patient under Thy 
hand of discipline, assured that Thy 
ways are full of blessing for the trust- 
ful. Through Christ, Amen. 


| SATURDAY, JUNE 7 


VANQUISHED! 
“I KEEP UNDER MY BODY...” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 9:19-27. 


Wer HAVE often read about Alex- 
ander’s conquests; not so often about 
his defeat. He was celebrating his vic- 
tory at Babylon. The carousing had 
gone into the second night. Alexander 
had drunk the health of his twenty 
guests, one after another. Again his 
cup was filled as he gave a toast to a 
distinguished Macedonian, Proteus. 
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An Old American Institution 


OW, in June—at the time when the 

whine of the scythe-sharpener is 
heard across the fields and the sweet 
smell of clover drifts through open 
windows—all over America, gradua- 
tion exercises are being held in High 
School Auditoriums. 


You hear the glee club singing and the 
measured voice of the Reverend Doctor 
saying the invocation. You see yourself 
as you were years ago standing in the 
same kind of group, on the same sort 
of stage—holding the ribboned white 
diploma in your hand. Festooned over- 
head were the class colors in gay crepe 
paper—white for purity, blue for 
loyalty! And in big cardboard letters, 
tufted with moss and field flowers, 
hung the class motto—“Onward and 
Upward,” perhaps, or “The Will To 
Do and Dare.” 


How very stern and grand the young 
men looked in their Sunday suits and 
tall, stiff collars! But after all, they were 
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merely a background for the girls. Slim 
priestesses before the altar of learning, 
they seemed, in their long, full-skirted 
organdie frocks, garlanded with row on 
row of lace and touched off with ele- 
gant silver-spangled white fans. 


AND what mighty problems were solved 
on the platform that night! “Is life 
worth living?” thundered Tommy Pear- 
son. “Hitch your wagon to a star,” ad- 
vised shy Nellie Watson for thirty terri- 
fied minutes. And even prim Effie Sharp 
was heard to sniffle when “Red” Waples, 
in a deep, hushed voice, ended his vale- 
dictory with—‘Classmates, we must 
part. With quivering lips, trembling 
hands, tearful eyes and sorrowful hearts, 
we say a s-a-a-d, s-a-a-d farewell.” 


Times have changed ... but Graduation 
Day, as an old American institution, has 
lost no whit of its glamour, charm and 
deep significance. Here at the House of 
Heinz, these picturesque memories 
serve to recall our own long history, 
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and the many generations of graduates, 
and mothers and grandmothers of grad- 
uates we have been privileged to serve 
for more than 70 years. 


To THEIR intelligence and fine creative 
talent in the arts of home cooking, we 
owe many a prized recipe—many ex- 
quisite nuances of spicing and flavor 
that have made our 57 Varieties re- 
nowned throughout the world. 


Look back far enough into the history 
of our delicious home-style soups, our 
oven-baked beans, or the crispy jade 
slices of cucumber pickle that bear our 
name—and somewhere along the line 
you'll find a sunny home kitchen where 
these delicacies were first made extra 


toothsome . . . and where our 
own chefs first learned the 
ABC’s of simple, wholesome 
American cookery at its best. 
H.d. HEINZ COMPANY 
An Old American Institution 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


Then he suddenly collapsed. Within a 
few days he was dead. The vanquisher 
was vanquished. We need always to be 
on our guard against the insidious 
temptations -which our social customs 
prescribe, and which the dizzy pace of 
modern life makes all the more danger- 
ous. But through Christ, we can be 
more than conquerors, and sin be van- 
quished by His grace. 


Strengthen us with might by The 
Spirit, O Master, that we may be vigi- 
lant as well as valiant, and so honor 


Thee. Amen. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 8 


THE CHILD AND THE CHURCH 
“JESUS CALLED A LITTLE CHILD.” 
READ MATTHEW 18:1-6. 


Han. Young America! Around this 
time of the year, we celebrate Chil- 
dren’s Day. We also pay tribute to 
devoted men and women who put forth 
such effectual efforts for our young 
people. We are in their debt, as is the 
entire community. Seldom do we re- 
alize that the child of today is the 
man or woman of tomorrow. Yet that 
is the case. Youth is the time in which 
to impart the principles of our holy 
religion, to instill the high concept of 
duty, and to win these lives for Christ. 
Therefore pray every day for Young 
America, and the children of the 
church. 


Thou Shepherd of the sheep, receive 
our prayers for the lambs of Thy flock 
that they may be ever Thine. Amen. 


MONDAY, JUNE 9 


THE SOUL’S QUEST 
“OH, THAT I KNEW WHERE I MIGHT 
FIND HIM.” 
READ JOB 23:1-10. 


Mans supreme quest has been for 
God. The cry of Job has echoed down 
the centuries. Whether that urgent 
desire be born of adversity or of an 
intense longing to find certainty amid 
changing circumstances, a clear con- 
cept of God is vital. Without a definite, 
well-based, and intelligent belief we 
have neither a standard by which to 
live nor a foundation on which to build. 
But such a faith affords strength and 
security. It arouses courage, and in- 
spires the soul to strive and to attain, 
for “The people that do know their 
God shall be strong, and do exploits.” 
In “quietness and confidence” we can 
pursue our way assured of God’s ex- 
istence. 


Lead us by the Spirit of Truth into 
fuller knowledge of Thyself, O Father, 
through Thy blessed Son, Amen. 
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if TUESDAY, JUNE 10 
° 


THE INSEPARABLES 
“WHO SHALL SEPARATE US.” 
READ ROMANS 8:31-39. 


Two young people, two old friends, 
or Darby and Joan, might represent 
“the inseparables.” Yet Paul suggests 
a better idea. The troubled soul and 
its loving Redeemer are truly insep- 
arable. Reverses throw us back—but 
back on Him. Sorrows draw us nearer 
to His side. Even death cannot sep- 
arate us from His love. When Cather- 
ine Booth, the mother of the Salvation 
Army, was dying, she exclaimed joy- 
ously, “The waters are rising—rising 
fast. But I am not sinking.” Of course 
not! The rising waters float the vessel 
of the soul. And the Lord says, “When 
thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee.” 


Thanks be unto Thee, O Saviour, for 
Thine unfailing and changeless love. 
Help us to trust Thee more. Through 
Thy grace, Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11 


THE CRITIC CRITICIZED 
“IF YE BE REPROACHED ... 
HAPPY ARE YE.” 
READ I PETER 4:12-19. 


A POMPOUS tourist, making the 
rounds of Europe’s great masterpieces 
of art, was dissatisfied. On one occa- 
sion, he openly expressed his disap- 
pointment to an attendant. “I don’t 
see a thing worth seeing,” he said. 
“Sorry, sir,” came the reply. “But the 
pictures are not on trial. It is only 
those who come to look at them.” That 
was perhaps not unmerited. We all 
know how easily people find fault, and 
show how far practice and profession 
differ. Yet would such critics make any 
better showing in the true life? Let 
us follow Christ, and disregard the 
faultfinder. 


Encourage us to press toward the 
mark, no matter how poor our past 
progress, how many our mistakes, that 
we may glorify Thee. For Christ’s sake, 
Amen. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12 


THE DIVINE CHEMIST 
“ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER 
FOR GOOD.” 

READ ROMANS 8:22-28, 


Tue chemist takes toluene, distilled 
from coal tar and smelling like gaso- 
line. He combines this with chlorine, 
which was used as a poison gas in the 
last world war. Then he treats them 
with a deadly poison, potassium cy- 


anide. What does he get? The glorious 
perfume of roses, which finds a ready 
market in all parts of the world. That 
seems impossible! Yet it is not more 
wonderful than that grace which Christ 
gives, by which, out of life’s reverses— 
what we deem the worst that can hap- 
pen to us—He brings forth the sweet- 
ness of blessing and the assurance of 
recompensing good. 


Great and wondrous are Thy ways, 
O Father. Help us, when we are baffled 
and perplexed, to trust in Thee. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, JUNE 13 | 


DO IT NOW 
“WHOSOEVER YE DO... DO ALL IN 
THE NAME.” 

READ COLOSSIANS 3:12-17. 


Wauen a young artillery officer at 
Toulon, Napoleon happened to step 
aside while another man took his place. 
The other was instantly killed. Had it 
occurred a minute earlier, the French 
empire would never have been founded. 
Waterloo was being decided in his favor 
when a heavy rainstorm delayed 
Grouchy’s advance, and allowed Wel- 
lington’s reinforcements to be thrown 
into the fray. So a small matter may 
have great results. Remember that 
when the call to render some service for 
Christ comes. To hesitate or decline 
may rob some other soul of the bless- 
ing. To obey gladly and at once may 
have immeasurable results. 


Give us the ready and responsive 
heart, O Lord, that when Thou dost 
command, we may instantly obey. 
Through Thy grace, Amen. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14 


HONOR THE FLAG 
“HE SHALL SET UP AN ENSIGN.” 
READ ISAIAH 11:1-12. 


Pernars we have forgotten, but this 
is the day when the patriotic heart 
salutes the flag. It is no empty gesture 
in these times. Our national symbol 
stands for those imperishable posses- 
sions which have made us the most 
envied country on earth. Freedom, the 
right to worship God, justice for all— 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness—these blessings come to us 
through the bounty of Almighty God 
and the self-sacrifice of our fathers. 
Let us also think of Christ who is the 
bright and morning star, and those 
stripes with which we are healed. 


For our privileges and mercies, help 
us to give Thee the thanks of loving 
hearts which express their gratitude in 
glorifying Thy name. Amen. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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(Continued from page 29) 


foretellable progression in the talk about 
all this—that when you have finally 
silenced a prophecy advanced as a fact, 
the next obstacle is a statement phrased 
about like this, “But the American and 
neutral people running this attempt won’t 
know—how can they?—whether they are 
getting all the food sent in or not.” 

These primitively simple material ob- 
jections are only the first usually brought 
out. Just as much to be expected is this 
argument which might be called political, 
“Who are we, unbombed in our safe 
homes, to try to tell England, fighting for 
her very life, what’s the right thing to do? 
We should do exactly what England 
wants done.” Well, in the first place there 
isn’t the slightest danger of our not do- 
ing what England wants. We can’t very 
well do anything else, since England’s 
say-so as to the blockade absolutely de- 
cides the matter. So there’s no question 
of doing what the British government de- 
cides it doesn’t want done. But not even 
to talk about what we think is the 
Christian, decent and the wisest way to 
meet a tragic situation. . . .? Only totali- 
tarians could wish us to give up our dem- 
ocratic right to think for ourselves about 
matters involving human welfare, and 
having thought, to present publicly our 
reasons. 

For, leaving out entirely all the reasons 
of the heart which come rushing warmly 
and emotionally to anyone who has been 
brought up in a civilized country, it 
seems obvious to large numbers of Amer- 
icans that as a matter of mere political 
policy, it would be better for our cause 
not to leave to their fate those citizens of 
democracies conquered by dictatorships 
without making an effort to help them. 
If we could help them in a military way, 
how quickly would we act. There is a 
chance, a possibility that we can help 
them in a non-military way. If we do, 
will we furnish them with reason for 
thinking more or less of democracies? 
The question answers itself. Some weeks 
ago—no, it is really some months ago, 
so completely in this last argument fading 
and withering in the light of common 
sense—one heard it said that if the con- 
quered people were starved enough, they 
would be more inclined to revolt against 
their German conquerors. But that is 
seldom said now. The physical weakness 
and depression which comes from near- 
starvation is too well-known a fact to 
overlook. And it has become more and 
more proved that the conquered peoples 
of Europe are boiling in resentment and 
hatred against their conquerors now, 
ready to revolt at the appearance of the 
slightest chance of successful rebellion. 
To enfeeble by lack of food those people 
more passionately ready than any others 
to resist Nazi ideas—that is obviously 
weakening a wing of one’s own army. If 
we could arm them with machine guns 
and tanks and ammunition to fight their 
conquerors, what mountains of military 
supplies would we rush into their hands. 
To keep up their bodily strength with 
food, and their spirits by the knowledge 
that they are not forgotten but cherished 
by nations still free—why is that not, 
even from a military standpoint, as use- 
ful to the great cause for which we are, 
all of us, hoping and praying? 
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with him about Hortense’ wedding. 

“He says ‘nothing doin’,” said Henry 
emerging from the telephone room. 

“But what are we going to do?” says 
Mrs. Alexander almost fainting away 
while the Sunday dinner was getting cold. 

And that question was asked hysteri- 
cally and excitedly all over Westport that 
week as the action of the striking min- 
isters finally swept over the bewildered 
community. The town of Westport was 
simply tied up. There had never been 
such a condition in the memory of the 
oldest timer. 

But the ministers had not reckoned on 
the one thing that finally broke up the 
strike and ended the most sensational 
event that will always be remembered, 
the greatest chapter in the town’s history. 

They had not reckoned on Mont 
Pisgah’s Theological Seminary, ten miles 
from Westport. Henry, the father of 
the bride-to-be-Hortense, happened to 
think of this seminary and drove his 
car over to see the dean and confer 
with him on the strike situation. This 
was near the end of the second week of 
the strike. The Sunday following the 
walkout of the ministers there were no 
pulpit supplies in any of the churches. 
But Henry had a quick conference with 
the Theological faculty, and soon found 
that there were twenty-five in the senior 
class who had been licensed to preach 
and were hungry to try out their new 
sermons on some congregation. After 
telephoning back to the trustees of the 
Westport churches, an invitation was 
extended to six of the seniors to come 
on and supply the six pulpits and attend 
whatever weddings and funerals and other 
ministerial duties were needed in the six 
parishes. Henry drove back triumphant 
and the news soon spread all over West- 
port that church services would be re- 
sumed on Sunday. 

The Rev. Mr. Harris as soon as this 
news broke over his quiet reading circle, 
threw “Gone With the Wind” into the 
wastebasket and hastily called the other 
members of the Alliance together. 

But while the ministers were talking 
the matter over, one of the trustees of the 
First Congregational Church came rather 
hastily into the Y. M. C. A. Building 
where the ministers were meeting and 
asked for a word. The ministers granted 
it and the Trustee said; 

“The fact of the matter is, Brothers, 
that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among our members of our church and all 
the other churches over this matter of 
the theological students. They cannot do 
any parish work, as they have to go back 
every week to their classes in the Semi- 
nary. We need Pastors more than any- 
thing else. But we have been wondering 
if in some way there might be a union of 
the different churches in order to meet the 
financial problems.” 

A month went by after the sensational 
strike of the six ministers of the six 
churches of Westport. The six theological 
seminary students from Mount Pisgah 
continued in the places of the ministers 
and the strike had failed. 

But the Reverend George Harris, pastor 
of the Congregational church, was not 
the sort of man to take defeat tamely. 
At the end of the month, after much 
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careful thought and planning, he called 
up the other ministers who had been 

sorrowfully brooding over their condition 

and asked them to meet him at the 

Y.M.C.A. for a mutual conference over 

the future. 

They met in the same room where they 
planned the strike and Doctor Harris 
addressed them as follows: 

“T have done a lot of thinking since 
the strike failed. 

“Now, then fellows, my plan is as 
follows: Here we are, six ministers out 
of a job each one of us capable of filling 
one. And without any theological circum- 
locution I propose that we pool our 
mental and intelligent forces, unite, and 
create the First People’s church of West- 
port. Then in addition to that as a 
starter I have been going over the situa- 
tion here in Westport. This town has 
no library, no woman’s club room, no 
real recreation center for the young folks. 
I propose that we plan to take our old 
church buildings and create with them a 
religious and cultural and art and music 
center— 

“T have not only been making these 
plans for a Peoples’ church and the 
formation of a cultural center for West- 
port, but I have been keeping my eyes 
and ears open to what is already happen- 
ing in the churches. You must have be- 
come aware that the people who threw us 
down for these scatterbrained theologues 
have already begun to grow tired of their 
sermons and longing for the strong food 
that we used to give them.” 

And then, to the approving and excited 
welcome of the Trustee of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Westport a plan was 
evolved that has changed the entire re- 
ligious and social life of the people of 
Westport, Kansas. What was done at 
that conference of the ministers of West- 
port can best be told by a letter written 
a year later by a traveling man to his wife 
who lived in New York. 

“You would not believe it without com- 
ing out here, but yesterday I spent a Sun- 
day in this town and I never had such an 
interesting day in my life. There used to 
be seven different churches here of seven 
different names with seven distinct church 
buildings. But after an extraordinary 
strike on the part of the ministers for 
higher salaries, they finally agreed unani- 
mously to organize a People’s Church and 
they began by moving the different church 
buildings up together and formed a splen- 
did structure, which includes a Woman’s 
Club House, a music center, a Young 
Peoples gymnasium and social center, and 
an auditorium for the entire population 
for church services on Sunday and general 
meetings for civic and social service. 

“T am not able to tell you in this letter 
how I was impressed by this People’s 
Church union. The Auditorium was 
packed to hear a wonderful sermon, (each 
minister takes his turn once in seven 
weeks to preach), and the whole service 
with a great trained choir of young folks, 
was inspiring to the last degree. 

“The whole scheme that followed a 
failure on the part of the ministers’ strike, 
is a most remarkable success, and it is 
likely to be followed by similar move- 
ments all over the country. If the people 
of this country want to see a perfect union 
of the church denominations let them 
come out to Westport, Kansas.” 
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minds, and never once did I complain, 
even when the clock used to look down on 
me pityingly. You see, they were looking 
at the clock constantly. It was necessary 
that the clock change its story with each 
passing moment—but it was also neces- 
sary that mine be absolutely unchange- 
able, even through the ages. 

When the Last One was a baby, Bob 
and Emily faced a crushing blow—faced 
it with courage, together, as they had 
faced the death of their firstborn. Bob 
must go west, for that throat trouble that 
had been getting so much worse. So the 
old home was sold, and a new home es- 
tablished on the wind-swept prairie of 
central Kansas. 

A little over a year later, another entry 
was made in my Record—but it was not 
Bob’s hand which penned it. The Second 
One blinked back the tears as she wrote 
in her clear, plain script that Bob—Bob— 
had gone on to be with little Lawrence. 
He had left my Family on Christmas 
Day, left them there on the bare prairies, 
to carry on as best they might. And who 
was there to dispute the decree? None 
could gainsay it. 

Bewildered, dazed with the irony of a 
move that had promised so much and 
brought such wretched non-fulfilment, my 
Family—Emily, with her four boys and 
four girls—put their united shoulders to 
the task, and somehow they managed. 
One by one the boys and girls grew to 
manhood and womanhood, chose their 
mates and established their own homes. 
When they were all married, Emily took 
me with her to her new home in town. 


Through the years the old clock had 
made a brave struggle against time and its 
constant, continual wear. Now and then 
one of its wooden cogs must be replaced, 
its bushings were worn and wobbling, 
sadly needing repair. When the move to 
town became a certainty, the clock 
stopped wearily, 

I, too, was outmoded. One of the 
children had given Emily a new Bible— 
one of the light, convenient type that we 
older, clumsier Bibles found it hard to 
stand against. I was placed, - gently 
enough, it is true, but nevertheless put 
away in the Lower Drawer of the black 
walnut bureau in Emily’s bedroom. I 
could find only one comfort in my banish- 
ment—that was, the company in which 
I found myself. Everything there held 
memories of Bob. There were a few ar- 
ticles of his clothing that Emily had 
treasured and cared for carefully through 
the years; letters—reminders of their 
early married life—in short, I felt that 
if I must be displaced, this was a good 
place to land. 

The little new home was a model of 
comfort, a cozy, pleasant place for Emily 
to spend her days as Time’s sands drib- 
bled through the glass. But she did not 
stay long. Like the clock, she was tired, 
and had the satisfaction of a long life 
well lived, and the accomplishment of the 
tasks the years had brought. Lonely for 
Bob, she passed on to a more peaceful 
rest in one of the Father’s mansions. 

Emily gone—the children married— 
what would become of me? Eventually, 
the high old walnut bureau, the clock and 
I went to the nearby home of the Last 
One. 





Years sped by. The Last One’s eyes 
grew too dim for the fine print of her 
Bible. I was brought out of the Past, to 
become once more a part of the Present. 
At long last, I am once more in the 
heart of a Family. It is not the rollicking, 
busy life of the old home, when the chil- 
dren were growing up. It is the quiet, 
slow-moving life of two people whose 
hair is heavily frosted, whose steps are 
faltering with the weight of the years. 
Alone . . . just they two. 

The only child spared to them has 
been in her own home for years. When she 
comes back, with her lively young brood, 
I get an inkling of the vast changes time 
has brought about. They talk of much 
that Ben and the Last One are not dwell- 
ing upon, now that they are on the sunset 
slope. 

I wonder . . . is the world better to- 
day? I hear of radio—movies—even fly- 
ing! The Last One’s home is lighted by 
touching a switch. The fires burn with- 
out replenishing—gas—electricity—wire- 
less—what are they? What but marvels, 
miracles, revealed by the Father to the 
mind of some human, for the use of man- 
kind? He continues to care for His own. 
His precepts, His promises, His revealing 
truths will remain the same. 

A Bible—such as I—may be put away 
for years, but there is always another to 
carry on where we leave off. Even so, it 
is good to feel again the thrill of service. 
When the Last One gives me that loving 
little pat when laying me down, it almost 
compensates for the years of oblivion. 
When she is through with me, I wonder 
. . . but why wonder? My words will 
live on, though I be reduced to ashes. 








IN TIM 





In times like this, when 
fear dominates the think- 
ing of so many people, it 
is of supreme importance 
each day to seek God’s 
guidance. Consciousness 
of His presence adds 
strength for daily needs. 


In more than a million 
homes, The Upper Room 
is daily helping men and women face the 
crisis of the hour. In America, in Canada, 
in England, in the far corners of the 
earth, this unique publication is steadying 
men’s hearts and minds. Because it is 
helping so many others, we urge the use 
of THE UPPER ROOM in your home 


as a daily devotional guide. 





More than ninety writers, 
representing a cross-section 
of today’s religious think- 
ing, have contributed to 
make the July, August, 
September issue, now ready 


for distribution, most 


UY ‘ 

rere timely and helpful. 

Sepiember 
Et 


Yearly subscription, 30 
cents, postpaid; foreign, 
40 cents. Tenor more copies on consign- 
ment to one address, 5 cents each, post- 
paid, with privilege of returning at our 
expense unused and unsold copies. Order 
from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


307-CH American Trust Building 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Make Your Church 
Fresh and Beautiful 


with Nu-Wood 


ES, with Nu-Wood Interior Fin- 

ish, so quickly and easily applied 
to church walls and ceilings, you can 
transform the interior of your church 
at low cost! You can have the charm 
of FADEPROOF, harmonious Nu-Wood 
colors. You can have the mellow 
Nu-Wood texture that adds old-world 
beauty. You can have noise quieting 
—acoustical correction—added insu- 
lation to make your church more com- 
fortable. Nu-Wood—conservative, 
always in good taste, yet exquisitely 
beautiful—is the way to make old 
churches new again. Mail the coupon 
—now—for full information. 


‘ Te Ca 
Koloe Fast 


INSULATING INTERIOR FINISH 


Woop Conversion CoMPANY 

Dept. 161-6, First National Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about Nu-Wood for 
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beginning at 7 A.M. and closing at 10:30 
P.M., are teaching new standards of 
health, hygiene and sportsmanship. 

The public recognizes the “Y” because 
it is different from any other institution 
in the city. It has no bar, gambling is not 
permitted and cliques and gangs are out. 
Members from time to time have resigned, 
thinking they would have more freedom 
in other clubs, only to come back later 
saying they could not stand the swearing, 
“rough-neck” cliques that monopolize the 
gymnasium, swimming pool and locker 
room in other places. Clean living, good 
sportsmanship and decency are the in- 
gredients of character-building being propa- 
gated by physical education to meet the 
moral needs of the oncoming generation of 
youth, 

The physical director, a graduate of 
Springfield College, in Massachusetts, told 
me that scores of outside groups using the 
Y. M. C. A. were much impressed with 
the wholesome atmosphere in the building. 
They experience a new type of life when 
| they come in contact with the disciplined, 
| clean-living athletes with whom they com- 
pete. He told me the remarkable experi- 
ence of one of his own championship 
| basketball teams that was in the habit of 
pausing for a moment of prayer before 
'going into the game. In the group was 
one atheist who scoffed at the idea. Yet 
after a season of intense competition this 
player announced to his team mates: 

“T have changed from an atheist to a 
Christian because when we played I could 
feel that God was with us as a team even 

| though I was against Him as an indi- 
| vidual.” 

That the Y. M. C. A. has made a defi- 
nite contribution to the life of the nation 
|is evidenced by the fact that government 
| citations for meritorious service have been 
awarded to secretaries like Wood and 
| Abeledo. Furthermore, the government 
| has recognized the Y. M. C. A. system of 
| physical education as the standard for the 
nation, making the Association type of 
calisthenics compulsory in all primary and 
secondary schools. Alberto Regina, di- 
rector of the “Y” physical work, and an 
able leader in other activities, has re- 
| peatedly refused offers by private and of- 
| ficial groups in order to remain with the 
Association. Yet he teaches in the National 
| School of Physical Education where he 
| uses the methods learned in the U.S. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
has been a pioneer in introducing new 
athletic games to the Argentine. In addi- 

| tion to the system of calisthenics now in 
| use, it was the first to introduce basket- 
| ball, volleyball and handball to the Ar- 
gentine Republic. Summer camping, in- 
tensive financial campaigns, membership 
drives, health and thrift campaigns were 
| also pioneered by the Association. I do 
not insist that all these North American 
devices are the permanent and sole meth- 
ods of getting a job done. They are sug- 
|gestive because they have been found 
| valuable in Canada and the United States. 








; | Undoubtedly Argentina will take the part 
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| which she finds best adapted to her own 
use and develop new and more far-reach- 
ing techniques and principles for herself. 

The Y. M. C. A. in Buenos Aires is not 
just a static institution. It has propulsive 
power. It is self-propagating. It estab- 


lished a branch Association in one of the 
poorer sections where underprivileged 
boys are given free use of indoor and out- 
door activities under the guidance of two 
secretaries. At the city of Bahia Blanca, 
350 miles southeast of Buenos Aires, and 
at Rosario, a city of 550,000 in the heart 
of the grain district 200 miles to the north- 
east, Associations were “colonized” some 
years ago and are now flourishing institu- 
tions running on their own steam with na- 
tive secretaries in charge. Subsidies in the 
form of financial support and a trained 
secretary were supplied for the first two 
or three years from Buenos Aires, not 
from New York, but at present both 
these new Associations are self-governing 
and self-supporting. I was impressed on 
my visit to Rosario to note the evidence 
of vitality in the “Y” and the place it had 
made for itself in the community during 
the ten years of its existence. 

I was told by Camerini-Zabban, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Buenos Aires Asso- 
ciation, that there are five or six cities in 
Argentina that want Y. M. C. A.’s in 
their own communities because visiting 
citizens have seen and heard about the 
“Y” in the capital. He also told me of 
their own beautiful summer camp in the 
mountains some 350 miles distant. 

One of the best proofs I saw of the 
strength of the Association was the an- 
nual subsidy of 6,000 pesos provided by 
the Buenos Aires Association to the Con- 
tinental Federation of the Y. M. C. A, 
with headquarters at Montevideo. This 
Committee, or “Junta” as it is called, is 
the supervising agency of the movement 
for South America. Under its auspices a 
Training College for “Y” secretaries— 
more than fifty have already been grad- 
uated—is conducted and a great Interna- 
tional Summer Camp at Piriapolis, which 
has become famous in South America, is 
managed. The leader chosen recently as 
General Secretary of the Federation is a 
Uruguayan and not a North American. 

Yet the account would not be complete 
if I omitted the story of the dramatic and 


generous gift of 350,000 pesos made by | 


the national government of Argentina to 
the Buenos Aires Association a few years 
ago when the new building was erected. 

The “Y” is but one of many Christian 
institutions projected from North Amer- 
ica to Latin America. If space permitted 
I could give the readers of Christian 
Herald a chapter each on Bennett College 
in Rio de Janeiro, Mackenzie College in 
Sao Paulo, Colegio Ward in Buenos Aires 
and Crandon Institute in Montevideo, to 
say nothing of the work of the Bible So- 
cieties, the Y. W. C. A.’s, hospitals and 
social settlements, all of which point the 
way to a more abundant life. 

Nor does space permit me to tell of the 
truly magnificent work of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Montevideo, the capital of one of the 
most progressive and civilized countries I 
have visited, or of the many others. Not 
all of them have reached the same degree 
of maturity as the Associations at Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires, but all of them 
are meeting needs, serving youth and 
working for better international under- 
standing. Youth wants a faith and a 
cause. It will accept the challenge the 
Association has to offer rather than a vio- 
lent and unscrupulous ideology from Eu- 
rope if it is presented with intelligence, 
tact and courage. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
COMMENTATOR 





By Howard Rushmore 


ENSATIONALISM, which in Holly- 
wood is as standard as sunshine and 
palm trees, is the chief forte of that 
town’s most unusual citizen, Orson Welles. 
“Citizen Kane,” his first film and certain 
to be the year’s most talked-about pic- 
ture, displays all the talents (and faults) 
of that remarkable young man who once 
scared the Atlantic seaboard half to death 
with a broadcast of a Martian invasion. 
The film is a one-man, three-ring cellu- 
loid circus, streamlined, original and acro-* 
batic. Depicting the life of a multi-mil- 
lionaire publisher who aspired to a politi- 
cal career and a leader of public opinion, 
the story draws out in harsh detail the 
failure of Kane to mould the world nearer 
his heart’s desire. 

Unusual in all departments, the plot is 
unfolded by five characters in a novel-like 
narrative technique. To the average film 
fan, unused to this method the two-hour 
, long story becomes a bit too much like 
° an unsolvable crossword puzzle, although 
. the fine acting of Welles as Kane, Doro- 
5 thy Comingore, Joseph Cotten and George 

S Coulouris make up for this deficiency. 
t Welles dominates the scene through- 
a out and his hand (he wrote the story and 
- directed the production) can be detected 


\- in every reel. Narrators, including Kane’s 
\- business manager, wife, butler, attorney 
h etc., trace the life of the rich, rebellious 
is youth who fought for power and having 
1S obtained it, saw it turn to dust in his 
a hands. He owned newspapers and politi- 
cal parties and castles, but not happiness. 
te The film, which opens with Kane’s death, 
id traces with savage detail a career so un- 
“y real it could have been lived by no mortal 
to man. 
rs It is this savageness which makes the 
d. picture unreal and unsatisfying. Techni- 
an cally a piece of expert craftsmanship, 
>Y- “Citizen Kane” is more sensational than 
ed entertaining. It lacks the quality of real- 
an ity; it is so brutally unreal that it be- 
ge comes hard and uncomfortable like a 
in pebble under the tongue. Original as 
res “Fantasia” but without the latter’s charm, 
to Welles’s first movie is like his broadcast 
30- which three years ago startled the uation; 
nd the twenty-six-year-old producer can 
the scare but he cannot convince; he can 
bark but he cannot bite. 
the There is need for more juvenile institu- | 
A. tions such as Father Flanagan’s Ne- 
the braska Boys’ Town (there’s one in real 
sI life, you know) and also need for less 
Jot sentimental movies than “Men of Boys’ 
ree Town.” In honoring such a pioneer enter- 
te- prise devoted to the rehabilitation of way- 
lem ward boys, MGM has made the sequel to | 
nd “Boys’ Town” a bit too much on the 
er- tear-jerking side. True, Spencer Tracy’s 
a Father Flanagan is warm and human and 
he that irrepressible Mickey Rooney as 





Mayor is magnificent fun, but in telling 
the story James McGuinness has left out 
the dramatic effects of the earlier pic- 
ture. 
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IN ALL WALKS OF 


happy owners of 


MOODY ANNUITIES 


Take for instance Mr. H., a car- 
penter, who has lived a score of 
years in his own home in a mod- 
est residential section. 


Here you see him doing a 
little job of remodeling in his 
spare time —for like all solid, 
substantial citizens Mr. H. takes 
pride in his home. 


.. And he takes even greater 
pride and joy in his ownership 
of a substantial Moody Annuity 
— purchased through diligent 
Savings of bygone years. 


“Sometime ago,” says Mr. H., 
-“T was faced with the problem of 
placing some of my savings, and 
after much prayer and delibera- 
tion, I decided upon MOODY 
ANNUITIES. Needless to say I 
have never regretted it, and hope 
to be able to take out more be- 
fore I pass on.” 


GET YOUR re TODAY! 


Annuity Dept. H-82 


Please send me your FREE booklet, “DOUBLE DIVIDENDS.” 


LIFE ... you find 





LEARN HOW you can help in the 
work of the Institute and. at the 
same time receive an annual re- 
turn of from 314% to 812% (de- 
pending on your age). Annuities 
of $100 and u _ 
available. Our 
let “DOUBLE Divi. 


—————_—_— DENDS” describes 


the Moody uity 
Plan in detail. Send 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
for All Age Groups — Nursery to Adult 


, Don’t fail to send at once for details of Standard fully 

Graded Lessons (Cradle Roll to Young People); Uniform 
Graded Lessons (Beginners to Adults); supporting teach- 
ing materials and Illustrated Weekly Papers (Children to 
Adults). Tell us department, name and size of 
school, Address CH 6 






The Standard nearer Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


pais Year--- why not attend the Great 


WINONA LAKE BIBLE CONFERENCE 





(Forty-seventh Annual, Aug. 10-24, 1941) 


\ Hear foremost preachers and Bible teachers of the world, including Dr. Harry A. Iron- 
side, Bishop Culbertson, R. G. LeTourneau, Dr. Walter Wilson, Dr. Arthur I. Brown, Dr. Roy L. 
Brown, Dr. F. John Scroggie, Mr. Sam Morris, Miss Christabel Pankhurst. Mr. Peter MacFarlane, 

¥ Dr. Vance Havner, Dr. John McComb, Mrs. Charles Cowman, Dr. H. W. Bieber, Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., 
Dr. Louis Bauman, Dr. P. W. Philpott, Dr. W. Ward Ayer, Dr. Henry Hepburn, Dr. Kellersberger, 
Dr. Ross Stover, Dr. Arnold Carl Westphal, Mrs. F. John Scroggie, Bishop Arthur Moore, Dr. Archer 
Anderson, Dr. Bob Schuler, Dr. James Rayburn, Mr. Homer Rodeheaver, Gypsy Smith, "Jr. 


IDEAL VACATION SPOT for Christian people in_a glorious setting of 
natural beauty. Boating, bathing, outdoor sports. Six weeks of outstand- 
ing assembly program — June 30-Aug. 2. an tien leeting Aug. 24-Sept. 1 
with Gipsy Smith, Jr. and Homer Rodeheaver. ree large hotels operated 


by assembly. Very moderate rates. Make reservations now. Write Dept. CH-6 


WINONA LAKE CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLY, INC, Atv", W;, McKee Winona Lake, Ind. 
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THANKS FOR DOING 
THE MEANEST JOB 
IN MY HOUSE! 


Millions of women are grateful for 
Sani-Flush. It does a mean job 
quickly and easily. This odorless 
compound cleans toilet bowls chem- 
ically. Removes stains and incrus- 
tations. Even cleans the hidden trap. 

Use Sani-Flush twice a week. It 
can’t injure plumbing connections or 
septic tanks. (Also cleans out auto- 
mobile radiators.) Directions on can. 
Sold everywhere—10c and 25c sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co.,Canton,O. 


FOR 29 YEARS 
Sant-FiusH HAS 
CLEANED TOILET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 


GORCEOUS 


TULIPS '2~ 


Magnificent Rainbow Assortment of gor- 
geous colors —choice Darwin, Cottage and 
Breeder Tulips — Guaranteed to Bloom 

Next Spring. Order Now—a post card 

will do. Bulbs will be sent by parcel 
st, C.O. D. at the right time for 
all planting. 

BURGESS SEED & qt co. 

280 T.C., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT FALL 


lye 


Command admiration—thrill friends and pub- 

lic audiences—earn mo —_ after training, by 

New Home Study Method developed by Dr. 

Chas. Norman Granville, famed opera singer 

and voice teacher, to whom thousands paid 

large fees for personal instruction. System now 
availabletoyouat home with instruction in his own voice. 
Low price and —_ terms. Details sent free. Write today. 


RANVILLE SCHOOL OF VOICE 
Dept. Als _ 100 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. 42nd yr. 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition oc Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 556, 100 East Ohio Street, ee i. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
ee 


City State Age 
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young in his picture to be elected to any 
town office .... he must’ve been about 
twenty-five but when I asked him 
about it one day at church, he explained 
that Henry Remus, his boss, was to 
blame. The Remus Wood Company 
wanted to keep their hand in the town 
pie, and since all the older men were too 
busy and Tim’s ancestors had been in 
town since the Indians moved out, he, 
Tim told me, was the goat. I decided I’d 
go to the next political rally and see what 
Tim was up to. The meeting was in the 
hall up over the fire station, and I had to 
admit that the boss had picked a winner 
in Tim. The way he handled that crowd! 
He played on ’em like an organ, making 
them laugh or boo at his opponent like he 
said. No wonder that plain-looking girl in 
the fur coat at the piano was eating Tim 
up with her eyes. Who was she, anyway? 
I wondered. 

“That’s Libby Remus, the boss’s daugh- 
ter,” the man next to me explained. 

I went home wondering what I ought 
to do, if anything. I breathed a lot easier, 
I can tell you, when Tim and Mary Esther 
stopped by the parsonage the next day to 
tell me to save the Wednesday night after 
election Tuesday, to marry them. You 
never gain much by interfering. 

“Tim won’t let me help him campaign.” 
Mary Esther told me. “He says he wants 
his women folks to belong to him, not to 
the town.” She smiled, but there were 
violet circles under her eyes. You could 
see she knew how people were talking 
about him and Libby. But after all, what 
could Mary Esther do? It was her and 
Tim’s bread and butter to win this elec- 
tion. 

It was a pretty close vote at that. I 
could see that Mary Esther was getting 
jittery over the whole business. I thought 
fiercely, “If Tim lets her down now!” 
What was the matter with me? Wasn't I 
going to marry them myself, the day after 
tomorrow? 


There was a long pause. Peggy Ann 
and Jimmy waited breathlessly for the 
old minister to go on. But he didn’t. 
His face looked gentle and stern and wist- 
ful, all at once; as if he were going back 
again through the years, wondering if 
there was anything he could have done. 
Finally, Peggy Ann couldn’t stand it any 
longer. 

“But, I thought her name was Miss 
Scudder!” she burst out. 

“Eh?” Dr. Adams came out of his 
brown study and stared at Peggy Ann in 
her bright beret and her lips that were 
young and eager as Mary Esther’s once 
had been. “Oh yes,” he said. “Tim and 
Libby eloped on election night, after it 
was certain he had won.” 

“It nearly killed Mary Esther,” Dr. 
Adams went on slowly. “She and her 
mother had already baked the cakes for 
the wedding.” 

Her mother came to me crying and 
asked me to come and see what I could 
do. We didn’t knock, her mother and I, 
for fear she wouldn’t let us in, and when 


we went in to Mary Esther’s room, I . 


hardly knew her. She looked ten years 
older. She was sitting in a chair by the 
window staring out at the leafless trees, 
and when she turned, her eyes were bleak 


and leafless too. Her face was thin and 
white and well, blank. As if the light in- 
side her that had shown all the delicate 
traceries of her mind had been snapped 
out. She said to me, 

“You needn’t come here. All my life 
I’ve tried to do what was right. And then 
God let this happen to me. Go away.” 

I couldn’t do a thing with her, so I 
went. Things went from bad to worse 
with her, and I prayed about it a good 
deal and then one day the Lord spoke 
to me about Mary Esther. 

You don’t think He does, do you, 
Peggy Ann? Well, when you two young- 
sters have gone over the road yourselves, 
you'll learn the way He talks to people. 
A song may be the echo of His voice. 
Or maybe a smile. Or some little thing 
you don’t realize at the time .. . A pic- 
ture of a Chinese baby fell out of a mis- 
sionary envelope I was opening, and plain , 


. as words I got the command, “Send that 


to Mary Esther.” 

It was a lonesome-looking baby with 
frightened eyes. Not pretty at all. But 
its cheeks were soft and round and its 
mouth . .. what is there about a baby’s 
mouth that makes you feel you’ve got 
to make it smile? It was one of those girl- 
babies the missionary had picked up by 
the roadside because no one wanted to 
feed it; and young as it was, you could 
see that baby knew it. There was some- 
thing lost in its eyes. I wrote under the 
picture, “With love to Mary Esther.” And 
signed my name. Then I stuck it into 
a plain envelope and mailed it. 

I was busy with my sermon the next 
afternoon, so when a knock came on my 
study door, I just called, “Come in.” I 
didn’t look up until I’d finished my sen- 
tence, but when I did, I got to my feet 
in a hurry. /t was Mary Esther! She 
looked so white I hustled her into a chair. 
She sat there, holding onto the arms of 
the chair like she needed it to hold her 
up, but her eyes were clear again. She 
had my envelope in her hand. She said, 
“T kept it under my pillow all night. 
The baby’s picture. Oh Dr. Adams, 20- 
body wants her either! Ive got to take 
care of her. I got to. Here.” 

I stared at the bill she’d thrust into 
my hand. How in the world would Mary 
Esther get fifty dollars? She explained, 
“T sold some .. . things I won’t need any 
more.” Her wedding things. White satin 
she showed me the day Tim got his job? 
Linens maybe. Yes, everyone in our 
town would want to help Mary Esther. 
She said, ‘“That’s what it’ll cost to take 
care of the baby in China for a year. It 
says on the back of the picture. I'll 
never see it probably... . but that baby’s 
going to belong to me!” 

And then she cried. But they were 
good tears. The last of the old bitter 
defeated Mary Esther was washed away. 


“Funny thing,” said Dr. Adams, “I 
sent Tim one of those missionary baby 
pictures too. And all I got back presently, 
was a printed card from his secretary. It 
said; ‘The honorable Timothy Winters re- 
grets that he never gives to charity out- 
side of his own state.’” Poor Tim.... 

Peggy Ann gasped, “The honorable . . 

. not the Timothy Winters who was gov- 
ernor of our state!” 

“Why, yes,” said Dr. Adams mildly. 
“T believe he was.” 
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The Country Preacher Says: 


es the preacher is in bed with a 
bad cold. You know if you have a 
cold the thing to do is to go to bed. And 
this cold is especially bad as it is in the 
throat and he can hardly speak aloud and 
he has four speeches to make right ahead 
of him. These will make twenty-seven for 
the month of April. Possibly the vocal 
cords are getting a bit tired. But if dos- 
ing will cure them they will be well soon. 
First he gargled salt water which didn’t 
seem to do much good. Then he got up 
and went over and planted three rows of 
sweet corn. That didn’t do any better. 
Then he went to bed again and drank 
a whopping big glass of lemonade with 
soda in it. Then in response to a phone 
suggestion he started in on honey and 
lemon juice. A crowd of some 200 peo- 
ple would be waiting for him the next day, 
so he was desperate. The next thing was 
to irrigate his throat, letting a sort of 
miniature Missouri river of salt water and 
soda run in and out for a spell. The 
preacher was certain he would be either 
cured or killed by morning. 

Here it is the next morning, and he is 
still alive and some better. We are go- 
ing to have a loud speaker for the ad- 
dresses for the rest of the week so I guess 
we will get along. I was over to Provi- 
dence the other night, with the Baptists— 
and do those Baptists have good things to 
eat! What chicken pies, brought right on 
the table, help yourself. Lots of juice in 
them—anything but a dry chicken pie. 
The ice cream was brought on in great 
chunks on platters—carve it yourself. 
After such a feed the preacher didn’t dare 
to mention that little story about the old 
darkey calling his string of fish Baptist 
fish because they always spoiled so quick 
after coming out of the water. 

These followship pass-the-hat suppers 
are increasing, thank goodness. The Par- 
son spoke for another one last week and 
such a good time every one had. Doesn’t 
it take off the joy of a church gathering 
when you sit there having a good time and 
keep thinking of how many there are that 
are not just because they didn’t have the 
price? The preacher is still a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness, ho, everyone that 
needs cheer and a good time, come to the 
church gatherings without money and 
without price. Didn’t St. Paul say some- 
thing about every man paying as he was 
able? Why doesn’t that hold for one 
thing as well as another? 

We’ve planted quite a lot of potatoes 
again this year. They keep perfect ir the 
darkened, cool part of the cellar and are 
wonderful to remember your friends with 
during the year. It certainly looks like 
a dry year here now, and so we put some 
on real moist ground. We have three 
patches so as to hit it right somewhere. 
We put in some “Longfellow” field for 
the hens and the horse; and good corn 
meal and some: of that pig meat growing 
over in the pen won’t be so bad next win- 
ter. I see that a pig that would bring $19 
if sold alive is worth $43.00 at store prices 
when cut up and cured and eaten by the 
farmer himself. I saw a report of a fam- 
ily that consumed $1025.16 worth of food, 
buying $36.21 worth and producing all 
the rest on their farm. Well, why not? 
To be sure it takes work and planning. 

George B. Gilbert. 
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awakened by the sun shining through a 
tree-embroidered window, and hear the 
twittering of birds instead of the raucous 
noise of auto-horns. And you discover, 
for the first time in. your life, that there 
are such things as good manners, and 
awaiting your turn, and getting what you 
need without fighting or grabbing for it. 
And you get three plentiful, wholesome 
meals every day. And you find out that 
there are kind people in the world, who 
do not scold or bully you or mistreat you, 
but actually seem to care for you. And 
you are getting stronger and healthier 
than you ever were before in your life. 
And above all, in the chapel, you find 
out about Jesus and how He loves even 
little slum children like you, and wants 
you to be a good man or woman when 
you grow up, and how He will help and 
keep you—don’t you suppose that all 
these wonderful things, so unknown until 
now, would make a lasting impression on 
you?” 

Mont Lawn does all these things. It is 
one summer Home where religion and 
character receive equal attention with 
care for the body. It has given such at- 
tention to nearly a hundred and fifty 
thousand children in the forty-seven years 
of its existence. 

But sometimes we hear the objection, 
“How can you accomplish anything last- 

|ing in a mere two weeks? That is not 
| long enough to make any real impression 
on a child.” 

Well, for one thing we try to keep as 

many as we can for a longer period; the 
neediest cases are kept all summer. But 
for those who can stay only two weeks, 
we know that Mont Lawn does make a 
| lasting impression upon them. We cannot, 
| of course, keep track of all of them, but 
| we do hear from enough to give us a good 
| idea of what is really accomplished. For 
| one thing, just feeding hungry little chaps, 
| building their health and strength, and 
| sending them back in better condition to 
| cope with the hardships of their surround- 
| ings, is of itself worth while, even if that 
were all, But we know that that is not all. 
The children get a new outlook on life; 
many of them go back to their homes 
resolved to have it cleaner and better 
kept. Many of them tell their parents 
and friends what they have learned in 
| the chapel; many of them take a new 
interest in school, and are more attentive, 
| politer, better children because of what 
Mont Lawn has taught them. Not in- 
frequently adults visit the Home who 
make known that they were there for two 
or more weeks when they were children— 
invariably they say that it helped them 
in many ways. One young married couple 
came to Mont Lawn a year or two ago 
| who had both been there for a time when 
they were little. And only last year the 
writer had been interviewing the Welfare 
Worker at one of the great hospitals, 
when the young policeman who was on 
duty at the entrance—a splendid looking 
chap, tall and strong and clear-eyed— 
spoke to me as I was leaving. 

“Mont Lawn? Say, mister, that’s a 
fine place. Do you know that I owe the 
only start in life I ever had to that place? 
My father had let booze get the best of 
him, and spent more time in jail than 
he did out. My mother was sickly, but 





she had to work to keep us kids alive. 
With nobody to look after me, I got to 
running with a poolroom bunch in that 
neighborhood, and was going to the bad 
plenty fast. Then, luckily for me, I took 
sick myself, and had to stay a few weeks 
in Bellevue. When I was about well, the 
people there fixed it so that I went to 
Mont Lawn. And there—I don’t know 
just what it was, but they treated me so 
decent, and I got the idea of what decent 
living was, and came back home with a 
determination to make something of my- 
self. I’m only a policeman, but I’m an 
honest one, and I’m trying to be a useful 
citizen. And I owe all that I am to Mont 
Lawn. Boys who are lucky enough to go 
up there are not near so likely to turn 
out bad. J know, because I walked a beat 
right in the toughest part of the East Side 
for three years, and I had plenty of op- 
portunity to find out.” 

A hundred and fifty thousand, in forty- 
seven years. Is not a place which has 
given health and happiness and a glimpse 
of a better life to so many children, worth 
your support? 


But there are so many other hundreds 
of thousands, just as needy and just as 
deserving, whom we cannot reach. And 
that is the real tragedy, that we have not 
now, and have not had for several years, 
money enough to fill all the shining white 
beds which stand waiting in the dormi- 
tories at Mont Lawn. And the need is 
so great. The Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children writes, “We are finding 
it harder every year to place our children 
for vacations.” The Police Department 
(if any one tells you that the New York 
Police are a tough, unfeeling lot, don’t 
believe a word of it; they are, on the 
whole, as kindly and human as you and I) 
the Police tell us that after so many 
years of depression and joblessness, there 
are more thousands of deserving cases 
than ever before—parents sunk to the 
lowest depths of poverty, yet longing for 
their children to have a little of the com- 
fort and happiness which they cannot 
give them. And many others write, or 
phone, that they have so many, many 
deserving children to care for, and beg 
us to take just a few more. 

A hundred and fifty thousand helped— 
and thousands of others who need your 
help. And now it is Mont Lawn time 
again, and once more we appeal to you. 
There is one thing we can do, friends of 
Christian Herald and of little children; 
and that is, make sure that all the room 
we have available is filled; that no child 
whom we would love to take shall be 
turned away because of lack of funds. 

Money is hard to get? Did you ever 
know a time when it wasn’t? But by 
saving the nickels, the dimes, until they 
amount to even one dollar, Christian 
Herald readers can assure that those beds 
will be filled. Five dollars will pay a 
child’s expenses for one week; ten dollars 
will provide for a two weeks’ stay. But 
remember, no contribution is too small— 
every one will be thankfully received, and 
used to the best possible advantage. You 
have never failed yet to respond liberally 
to our appeal; I am sure you are not 
going to fail them—the little children 
who so need your help to become bright, 
healthy, happy children—I am sure you 
will not fail them now! 
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(Continued from page 31) 


is he pleasant only to one person? 

Perhaps all this seems pretty tedious 
business. Why go through all of this be- 
fore there is some likelihood of a lifetime 
affiliation? But stop a moment; we are 
discussing not the casual contacts that all 
young people ought to have, but those that 
are already headed in the direction of 
something closer. Why not wait till ac- 
quaintance begins to ripen into love? Be- 
cause then it may be extremely difficult 
as well as painful, to call the halt that 
reason would dictate—if indeed reason 
were not already beginning to be preju- 
diced. 

Does this take all the joy out of ro- 
mance? I don’t believe it does. If ro- 
mance does develop, it is a very reassur- 
ing sensation to know that the foundations 
are ready to be built on, for an enduring 
edifice. For I have never yet met a young 
man or woman, no matter how radical and 
extreme theoretically, who did not hon- 
estly and earnestly hope that when his ro- 
mance came along and led to marriage, it 
would be a marriage that would last. 

No, let’s have all the romance we can 
pack into our lives. Let love have its 
fullest sway—the difficulties will be 
enough, in the happiest marriage, to need 
all the love that we can bring to it. But 
let’s give love a chance to last. Let’s not 
make the handicaps against success so 
heavy that nothing but a miracle can save 
us. 


(Continued from page 18) 


alarm. Just one week after their return 
from a furlough, it happened to little 
Charles Alfred, youngest of the Harley 
children: he got hold of the quinine bot- 
tle and swallowed fifty grains of it. He 
made no complaint until he started vom- 
iting, and as his condition became worse, 
they found the empty bottle. The doctor 
describes it: 

“He could hardly talk, and seemed 
nervous, but we did not realize even then 
that he was fatally poisoned. We tried 
to get him to swallow something, but he 
could not swallow; he strangled on it and 
went into a coma. We tried all sorts of 
stimulants, but he did not respond at all, 
and he died within an hour of the time 
we realized that he was poisoned. Of 
course, we kept up artificial respiration 
for an hour after he stopped breathing, 
but there was no use. ... It was ‘ue 
most heart-rending thing I have ever im- 
agined. Of course, we are all carrying on, 
but there are so many things to bring 
it all back to us and to remind us of him 
that it is hard to keep from saying, 
‘What is the use?’ whenever we sit down 
to write... .” 

Aye, hard. This is human. This is life 
away out there, pioneering for God. This 
is the price that so many of them pay. 

Somehow, reading of the man from 
Asheville in the jungle, the exploits and 
triumphs of the medicos here at home 
lose their lure; I think if I were to hunt 
adventure, to hunt a spot where I could 
use 4 medical talent (if I had one), I’d 
pack up and start toward the Harley 
house at the side of the jungle road, near 
Ganta. There life must be paying amaz- 
Ing dividends. 
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EXPERT! 70-year-young Mrs. Joun W. 
TorreRDALE, of Stafford, New York, who 
in 1940 won at her local Genesee County 
Fair and at the New York World’s Fair 
with her jam and jelly made with Certo. 


BEGINNER! Miss Dorotny ANNE. 


Ross, who was brought up in Glencoe, 
Illinois, is “‘serious seventeen” and a brand- 
new jelly-maker! Her very first batch of 
jelly was a great success—thanks to Certo! 


Both advise this easy time-saving 
way to jell all fruits... with CERTO! 


I—"EVEN ‘ORNERY’ FRUITS jell easily 
when you use Certo,” says Mrs. 
Totterdale. “Imagine being able to 
make prize jelly from strawberries! 
Well... J did! I won a ‘second’ and 
then a ‘first’ with strawberry jelly— 
made the no-guess way with Certo!” 


Ph 
ee A THRIFTY 


way to make jelly,” 

is Mrs. Totterdale’s 

description of the 

short-boil method 
with Certo! “For due to that 
short boil, all your juice goes 
into jelly—instead of boiling 
off in steam! And you aver- 
age 4 extra glasses—11 in- 
stead of 7—from just 4 cups 
of fruit juice!” oe 
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2—"JUST '2-MINUTE BOIL DOES IT!" says 
Dorothy Anne. “No long, hot ‘mind- 
ing’ a jelly kettle for me! With Certo, 
you boil your fruit mixture only 4 
minute for jelly—a minute or so for 
jam. In less than 15 minutes after 
your fruit’s prepared you can stand 
back and admire filled jelly glasses!’ 


4—“MORE REAL FRUIT FLA- 
vor because that short 
boil saves flavor as well 
as juice,’ points out 
Dorothy Anne. “And be- 
lieve me, that makes a 
hit in our house! Being a 
beginner, I’m grateful 
for those Certo recipes. 
I follow them exactly and 
my jelly-making goes 
along like clockwork!’’ 


A Product of General Foods 
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MINT AND STRAWBERRY JELLY 


4 cups (2 Ibs.) juice 1 bottle fruit pectin 
7% cups (3% Ibs.) ¥% to 1% teaspoons 
sugar spearmint extract 


To prepare juice, crush thoroughly or 
grind about 3 quarts fully ripe straw- 
berries. Place fruit in jelly cloth or bag 
and squeeze out juice. 

Measure sugar and juice into large 
saucepan and mix. Bring to a boil over 
hottest fire and at once add bottled fruit 
pectin, stirring constantly. Then bring to 
a full rolling boil and boil hard % minute, 
Remove from fire and skim. Add ex- 
tract according to flavor desired. Pour 
quickly. Paraffin hot jelly at once. Makes 
about 11 glasses (6 fluid ounces each). 


GINGER PEACH JAM 


3% cups prepared fruit 7 cups sugar 
4 cup crystallized 1 bottle fruit pectin 
ginger 


To prepare fruit, peel and pit about 2%4 
pounds fully ripe peaches. Grind or chop 
very fine. Dice about 14 pound crystal- 
lized ginger. 

Measure sugar and prepared fruit, sol- 
idly packed, into large kettle. Add ginger 
and mix well. Bring to a full rolling boil 
over hottest fire. Stir constantly before 
and while boiling. Boil hard 1 minute. 
Remove from fire and stir in bottled fruit 
pectin. Then stir and skim by turns for 
just 5 minutes to cool slightly, to prevent 
floating fruit. Pour quickly. Paraffin hot 
jam at once. Makes about 11 glasses (6 
fluid ounces each). 


. BLACKBERRY AND PLUM JAM 


4 cups (2 lbs.) pre- 7 cups (3 lbs.) sugar 
pared fruit 4 bottle fruit pectin 
2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 


To prepare fruit, grind about 1 quart 
fully ripe blackberries, or crush complete- 
ly one layer at a time. Pit (do not peel) 
about 144 pounds fully ripe plums. Cut 
in small pieces and crush thoroughly. Add 
4 cup water and simmer, covered, 5 min- 
utes. Combine fruits. Squeeze juice 
from 1 medium lemon. 

Measure sugar and prepared fruit into 
large kettle. Add lemon juice, mix well, 
and bring to a full rolling boil over hot- 
test fire. Stir constantly before ard while 
boiling. Boil hard 1 minute. Remove 
from fire and stir in bottled fruit pectin. 
Skim; pour quickly. Paraffin hot jam 
at once. Makes about 11 glasses (6 fluid 
ounces each). 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
COOKING SCHOOL 


Would you like to raise money for your 
church treasury? Then why not try a Chris- 
tian Herald cooking school? From the 
scores of letters received from chairmen 
who have sponsored schools, we know this 
is a different and PROFITABLE way to 
add to your church fund. Fall schedule: 


September—New York, New Jersey, New 
England 


October—Pittsburgh and Ohio 
November—Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin 
Complete information will glady be sent on 
request. Address—Olive Eglin, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 35) 


over Konov’s arrest, although secretly I 
felt it to be a selfish and unworthy satis- 
faction. It was after five o’clock; my 
stomach was empty; and I ordered dinner. 
Zakhar Ivanovich and two clerks who 
worked in the office joined me. We talked 
about the hotel business, and I almost for- 
got that now I had no relation to the 
enterprise which had cost me not only a 
considerable sum of money, but also many 
sleepless nights and a great deal of energy. 
In the course of our conversation I found 
out that the first three days of the new 
management were plain signs of coming 
failure and disaster. Skillful and industri- 


x ww 


VACATIONS ! 


Did you have a vacation this year? 
Did it make you discontented with 
your home life? Of course, if you 
had a good vacation you hated to 
come back to the grind of making a 
living or running a household,—but 
it was good to get away and good 
to get back home, wasn’t it? 


Never worry about the harm a va- 
cation does to the child of the city’s 
slums—don‘t worry about possible 
discontent. Real Christians do not 
believe in keepin people in ignor- 
ance of a better way of living—of a 
possible way out of the drudgeries 
and miseries of their lives, they be- 
lieve that they are their brother's 
keeper and devote their lives to 
helping the less fortunate. 


A vacation at Mont Lawn gives a 
child a new impression of life— 


whole families are influenced by 
what our little guests learn. 


x KW 


ous workers resented the laziness of others 
who, assured of equal remuneration for 
labor, avoided any work. Much time was 
wasted at meetings in fruitless discus- 
sions of trivial matters, an example of 
which was voting about what food and 
What quantity should be bought in the 
market. 

It was half past seven when Miller, the 
Council of Hotel Workers, and Andreev 
teturned to the hotel. One glance at 
Miller was sufficient to reveal that every- 
thing was all right; but it was Andreev 
who made an official announcement to 
me. The charge against me had been 
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dismissed on the basis of the final con- 
clusion by Dubov, who recognized acute 
indigestion as the cause of the horse’s 


death. “No poison in the stomach,” 
Andreev concluded. “We all were present 
at the analysis. Dubov explained every- 
thing to us.” 

A large group of my former employees, 
who filled the office, received the news 
very calmly. Again they were normal, 
good-natured Russian people without any 
trace of hostility, entirely forgetting that 
in their hatred only a few hours before 
they had been ready to lynch me. Such is 
the enigma of the common Russian soul. 
They surrounded me and everyone tried 
to express his sympathy and sorrow for 
what had happened. 

That night I stayed with Miller in his 
comfortable apartment on the Avenue 
of the Soviets, the most fashionable and 
beautiful street in the city. It begins at 
the city park and goes straight to the 
railroad depot, a distance over two miles. 
A wide boulevard, lined on both sides 
with tall dark-green cypresses, divides the 
street into two avenues for street traffic. 
Originally the street was christened, “The 
Tsar’s Avenue,” but after the celebration 
of the tricentennial anniversary of the | 
Romanov dynasty in 1913 it was renamed, | 
“Romanov Avenue.” In March, 1917 it | 
received the name of the “Avenue of the 
Revolution,” which the Bolsheviks changed | 
to the “Avenue of the Soviets.” 

After that strenuous day it was pleasant 
again to find myself in the bourgeois 
atmosphere of Miller’s luxurious home with | 
servants and the comfort which I now | 
could not afford. Naturally we discussed | 
the events of the day, and Miller was | 
sure that Dubov, seeing my innocence, | 
had fooled my judges. Running his fin- | 
gers through his dark hair, he observed. 
“They say that Dubov explained every- 
thing to them; but what do they under- 
stand about chemistry? As far as I could 
see, Dubov simply poured alcohol from 
different bottles on the dissected parts of 
the horse, and stressed the fact that the 
liquid did not change its color. To my 
mind, if there was some poison present, he 
completely washed it out.” 

Whether Miller was right or not, we 
never learned; for soon Dubov was called 
to Moscow, and nothing was heard of 
him. Konov after two weeks in the 
detention room was released; but during 
his absence the Council, and especially its 
president, Ivanov, acquired all control 
over the business. In order to get rid of 
Konov, the job of manager, which had 
already been vacant, and that of assistant 
manager, were abolished. Konov_in- 
dignantly declined an offer of a position 
as waiter, and with his friend Sharov, 
opened a cooperative cafeteria, which was 
far from being successful. He never 
changed his hostile attitude toward me, 
however, and two months later caused my 
arrest, in spite of the fact that I had 
‘become the secretary of the Lower Soviet 
Court, where I had further opportunity 
for first hand observation of “Soviet 
justice.” Apparently little progress has 
been made since those early experimental 
days of Bolshevik power; for today a 
trial is an absurd travesty upon law and 
not all the vaunted “democratic Constitu- 
tion” of Soviet Russia can ensure the 
fundamental rights of man. 

(To be continued ) 
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RELIGIOUS 
TEACHINGS 
THAT LAST 


When Bible stories are taught with Balopti- 
con projected pictures, they are remembered 
That is why Balopticons are used so extensively 
in both the educational and religious fields. 


Among the many Balopticons are models 
for standard lantern slides, 2” x 2” slides, 
opaque objects, postcards, books, photo- 
graphs, and other types of subject material. 
Every Balopticon is built to Bausch & Lomb 
high standards of perfection and will faith- 
fully produce screen images with brilliance 
and detail. 


For complete details on the type of Balopti- 
con which will best answer your requirements, 
write to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 699 St. 
Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
me 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH 
& LOMB GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION 


on the Uniform Lessons 
SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared leper em for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Backed by 123 years of ex- 
perience. Write for free specimens 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHY DOWT YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on busimess, hobbies, 
travels, sports, etc., ‘will enable you to earn extra 
money. In your own “home, on your own time, the New 
York Copy Desk ae ‘teaches you how to write— 
the way newspaper men learn, by writing. Our unique 
“Writing Aptitude Test” tells ‘whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities essential to successful writing. 
wore gad this test. Write for it, without cost or 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite 528-H, One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Plan To Spend 


YOUR SUMMER 
VACATION 


at the Biblical Seminary in the heart of New York 
City, 235 East 49th St. Busses pass the door. 
Churches, Museums, Shops, Theatres, and Radio 
City within walking distance. Single Rooms, run- 
ning water, $1.50 up. Double Rooms, running 
water, $2.50 up. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


start shooting up New Hampshire folks to 
get a boundary line settled, as it would be 
for a sane person to step off the roof of 
his house, instead of climbing down a 
ladder. Why do we have a ladder to 
climb down—the ladder of our tradition 
that one group of Americans shall not 
violently and by military power force 
any other group to do its will? I had 
never really asked myself why. That 
some of the rungs in that American ladder 
which Europeans don’t have, might be the 
different way we bring up our children— 
that I never thought of until lately. The 
idea has been suggested to me only lately 
by some of the intelligent Europeans 
driven out of Germany by the insane de- 
velopment there of the old-style father 
swinging a strap and yelling, “You do it 
because I say so.” 

One of these new Americans in par- 
ticular, Mr. Theodore Mueller, former- 
ly of Germany, now of Milwaukee, has 
made some written statements of dra- 
matic significance along this line. He says, 
“don’t you Americans realize the meaning 
of this sudden appearance in your period- 
icals of demands for the exercise of more 
personal authority over young people in 
schools and homes? It is one of the first 
lines of attack on the very basis of your 
national life. The people who are making 
this attack are not just conservatives, put- 
ting the brake on a forward movement to 
keep it from going too fast for safety. 
Whether they know it or not they are at- 
tacking the American ideal. You Amer- 
icans haven’t realized that ideal of course 
—what ideal is ever completely realized? 
But never before has an open attack been 
made on the ideal itself—the ideal that 
obedience is due to a just Law, not to 
persons; and that the Law is based not 
on the sheer weight of power but on 
reason and justice. Above all that the 
Law as embodied in human representa- 
tions and institutions—parents, or govern- 
ment or society, is subject to constructive 
inquiry from human intelligence, and to 
change from the divine aspiration to do 
better. 

“These recently appearing articles mak- 
ing fun of ‘modern’ education, exhorting 
mothers and fathers to use more ‘good 
old-fashioned parental authority’—there’s 
a purpose in them more than meets the 
ordinary American eye, possibly more 
than is realized by those who write them. 
We Europeans know a thing or two from 
experience, along that line. What you 
here know from experience is only what 
happens when children are brought up in 
the family as reasonable, responsible 
citizens of a democracy. What happenes 
under that regime is America—your coun- 
try. What you can’t know from observa- 
tion is what happens when children are 
brought up under anthority they are not 
permitted to question. Well, what hap- 
pens then is, first imperial Germany, and 
then Nazi Germany. You can pay your 
money and take your choice. If you 
want a dictatorship (either under a Kaiser 
or under a Hitler) put the good old 
authority-enforcing strap within easy 
reach of parents and teachers, as has 
always been done in Germany. 

“Nor, alas, did the political change to 
the Republic mean a change in home and 
school. The father, the teacher, the strap, 


the yell of ‘Do it because I say so,’ the 
cowed or the inwardly embittered child 
and younger adult—all that continued. 
No serious changes were made inside the 
schools, no energetic attempt was made to 
change the spirit of home life among the 
great masses of ordinary people. The © 
sons of the wage-earning workers con- 
tinued to be savagely punished by their 
fathers if they were even suspected of 
having dissenting opinions. 

I don’t, fellow Americans, offer this 
as what would be called in academic 
circles an “adequate scholarly interpreta- 
tion of the significance of historical 
phenomena.” I don’t present it as con- 
clusive proof of anything. I do maintain 
that here is something to think about— 
a sizable chunk of new evidence. 

We both, you and I, have had the ex- 
perience of family life. We can hardly 
fail to have seen a child who has been 
severely punished by a parent, rush, 


panting in an uncontrollable reflex, to hurt 


ARE YOU GOING TO 
SELECT AN ARCHITECT? 


If your church building or re- 
modeling project is at the point 
where you are ready to consider 
the selection of an architect write 
us for the list of architects in your 
vicinity who are members of the 
Church Architectural Guild. All 
architects who are members of 
the guild are experienced in 
church design and construction. 
Such experience is your only pro- 
tection against costly mistakes. 
Consultation or eventual engage- 
ment of a guild architect does not 
necessarily eliminate your local 
architect—nor will it increase the 
architect's fee for your job. Ad- 
dress Church Planning Dept., 
Christian Herald, 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


a younger child or an animal. Were we 
perhaps witnessing a Storm _ trooper 
knocking down and kicking with his 
great boots a frail elderly prisoner? 

The critics of the modern way of 
teaching and bringing up children, claim 
that we have left some of our children at 
too young an age with too little guidance 
and steadying from authority. They may 
be right. I don’t deny it. We try to 
match the constant growth in intelligence 
in our children with a sliding scale of 
lessening use of authority. We must con- 
stantly be on our guard to have the match 
as accurate as possible. Mistakes are 
possible. We often make them. But the 
principle of the sliding scale, that we must 
defend against all reactionary attacks. 
“At what age?” and “How much?” are 
questions of degree to be decided re 
good judgment. But with fascism and 
Nazism in the air, now is the time to bt 
extra careful in reaching out the h 
for more authority, lest we lay hold on 
the same old strap. 
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HAT do the students think of the 
Christian College? 

We have printed a good deal about such 
colleges from the viewpoint of the authori- 
ties, but the editor wanted to get the views 
of the students themselves. So he wrote 
a letter to several seniors and asked them 
if given the opportunity to start college 
again would they attend a Christian Col- 
lege. The editor was himself a little sur- 
prised at the enthusiasm of the replies. 
For instance Robert Clifton, president of 
the Senior Class at High Point College, 
North Carolina, wrote: 

“Yes, emphatically! The advantages 
offered by a Christian College are so 
marked that they cannot be appreciated 
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Christian in instruction and Ex- 
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WOULD THEY Go AGAIN? 





too highly. Naturally, in such a college, 
the importance of true religion, and the 
dominant part it plays in the life of the 
individual is stressed, with corresponding 
benefits to the students. I realize that I 
cannot be truly educated without some 
intelligent appreciation for, and knowl- 
edge of, the Bible, theology, philoso- 
phy, and kindred subjects. In my col- 
lege, practically every student is offered 
at least one of these subjects. 

“Then, too, the wholesome activities, 
fine fellowship, and inspiring environment 
leave a lasting impression on the college 
life of the individual!” 

A senior from Keuka college, (girls 
only) in New York State, writes: 

“T would most certainly reply ‘Yes’. It 
is really difficult to enumerate the values 
that one receives from her Christian Col- 
lege, for there are so many values that 
cannot be put into words.” 

And in the Middle West, the editor of 
The Tower, David Robert of Wheaton 
College, Illinois, replied: 

“Hesitation finds no grounds in my an- 
swer after experiencing four years on a 
Christian campus, and observing the lives 
of former associates who at other schools 
found no place for God in their educa- 
tional pursuits. If it had to be done all 
over again, I would certainly attend a 
Christian college. Mere training of the 


| mind with no regard for the soul just aids 


the production of more cleverly equipped 
intellects to pursue the wicked ways of 
man’s fallen nature. 

“Evidence in abundance in this tossed 
and upset world points a condemning fin- 
ger at mere intellectualism, for misuse has 
proved it a thing to be feared. We need 
the Dynamic Saving Christ as its center.” 

George D. Henry, president Senior Class, 
Albright College, says: 

“The truest education that I have re- 
ceived has been derived from my contact 
with Christian young people.” 

And clear across the country comes the 
letter from Dwight Hannawalt, President 
Senior Class, La Verne College, in Cali- 
fornia: 

“When my children are old enough to go 
to college, I am going to be sure that they 
go to a Christian College. During my 
stay in college I have gained a Christian 
philosophy of life which alone will be the 
ultimate, practical technique used in solv- 
ing all human problems. I have few biases, 
a love for service, and faith in the brother- 
hood of all men. A Christian College fur- 
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ther offers one an association with future 
leaders in the Christian movement. These 
leaders live the cleanest lives and have the 
highest ideals of any college students. 
Finer associates for growing young peo- 
ple can not be found. I will never regret 
that I have attended a Christian College.” 

Here is a testimony indeed to the kind 
of men and women these colleges are pro- 
ducing. There seems to us no finer duty— 
nor more urgent obligation for Christian 
people than the continuation of these 
splendid institutions. While the Christian 
ideals are under constant attack today, it 
is the graduates of these Christian Colleges 
that will lead our Faith to greater glory 
than it has ever known. 
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Pre-Ministry, Pre-Medicine, and Pre-Den- 
tistry. 


For further information, write to: 
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The Perfect Gift 
‘tetle 
June Bride 


The next time you visit a 
newly married couple ask 
them if they have a BIBLE; 
you will be amazed at the 
number who find themselves 
embarrassed but answering 
“‘no''—a gift that few think 
of making and one that will 
be appreciated— 


THE BIBLE 


Bible with Words of Christ in Red. 
Imitation leather binding, over- 


lapping. Helps and maps. Size 
7x42 No. $8912 . 


Same Bible in genuine leather. 
$2.75 


Illus. Concordance Bible, illus., 
helps, Bible reading calendar, 
dictionary. Extra thin poper. 
Genuine leather, overlapping. 
Size 7x42 No. CS91 $3.00 


ZIPPER FASTENER BIBLE, genuine 
leather; illus., helps, maps, con- 
cordance, family record. No. 


The Perfect Gift to 


Christian Herald Book Dept. 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please send me Nos 








The book The Seventh Angel 
explains The Revelation ful- 
ly and accurately by means 
of the other prophecies. It is 
orthodox and logical. Money 
returned if not satisfactory. 
193 pages. $1.50 at book 
stores or postpaid. 
THE BOOK COMPANY 
CARMI ILLINOIS 
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NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 


by 


DANIEL A. POLING 


Dawn Watch in China, by Joy Homer. 
(340 pp., Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$3.00.) It has remained for an American 
girl, youngest child of the “Homers, those 
perfectly mated great ones,” to write for 
America the most vivid and vitally inter- 
pretative story of the new China. Such 
sentences as these distinguish a volume of 
sincere writing: “He (Chiang Kai-shek) 
passed me, dressed in the uniform of the 
Sun Yat-Sen Republic, without insignia, 
and accompanied by some of his guards 
and associates. But he carried with him 
an electric and almost chilling presence, 
as of a personality tempered to bright 
steel. In no human being have I sensed 
such concentration of power.” She quotes 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek as saying, “I 
know that nothing can happen either to 
my husband or to me until our work is 
done.” Of the Christian religion, “To- 
night I faced a plain fact which could 
no longer be explained away. The Chinese 
Christians were, with few exceptions, the 
strongest members of their race... it is an 
astounding thing to see the potential 
strength in our religion come to life.” 
After the great fire in Chungking, “But in 
some impossible way, Chungking had sur- 
vived her own death—the people knew 
this.” Of the statesmanship of Chiang, 
“The guilt,” says Chiang Kai-shek and his 
people, “lies upon the heads of the Japa- 
nese military. Fight, Resist, Rebuild Na- 
tion!” No mention of blame. “The tone 
of his propaganda points directly to the 
fact that he is preparing now for peace; 
that he knows that the Japanese, once 
free of their military clique, could be 
turned from enemies into good neighbors.” 
She speaks of the appalling atrocities with 
searching though never maudlin pen. 

Joy Homer has done the best book on 
the Far East appearing since Japan began 
her disastrous “incident.” There will be 
a few spots regretted by Christian Herald 
readers. 


Tabernacle Hymns Number Four. (352 
pages, Tabernacle Publishing Company, 
Chicago, 65 cents each; $52.50 per hun- 
dred.) This crowded, splendidly arranged 
and printed book of hymns is exactly what 
it promises to be—‘“a classic collection of 
hymns and songs for every use.” 


Louisiana Hayride, by Harnett T. Kane. 
(471 pp., William Morrow & -Company, 
$3.00.) It has been said “that the Long 
regime was a blot on the nation, but when 
the Kingfish empire fell, it landed funny 
side up.” Done brilliantly, it is authentic, 
with all the color of twentieth-century 
journalism. The author knows his way 
around, and he believes in America. His 
faith is not the blind faith of old-fashioned 
Fourth of July oratory. He appraises the 
dangers. They stand clear to challenge a 


nation that has been too long asleep. But 
this book has the answers. Louisiana as a 
functioning dictatorship is a clinic for the 
United States that should not be over- 
looked. Read Louisiana Hayride! 


Allenby, A Study in Greatness, by Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald Wavell. (311 pp., Ox- 
ford University Press, $3.00.) “Allenby” 
will be read chiefly because of its author, 
Wavell. The now famous general who 
writes about the commander he admires 
and even reveres has within recent months 
successfully demonstrated his hero’s for- 
mula. The brilliant campaigns in North 
Africa that may have been the turning 
of Hitler’s flank and the defeat of the 
Axis, are even more incredible than the 
reducing of Syria and the capture of Jeru- 
salem; but all flow from the same tactical 
fountain. Allenby’s greatness, his mili- 
tary genius, his moral courage, his full stat- 
ure not untouched by human weakness, are 
= here. The picture is complete and well 

one. 


Manhold, by Phyllis Bentley. (413 pp., 
Macmillan Company, $2.50.) This novel 
has the atmosphere of an almost forgotten 
Victorian period. It is a strange, almost 
weird return of the social period in which 
its figures move and struggle. It is a 
sound and vital tale. However, one has 
difficulty to project himself into the mood. 
Though complete in itself, “Manhold” 
completes a series of studies of Yorkshire 
a in fiction form. It is an epic in its 

eld. 


They Went On Together, by Robert 
Nathan. (191 pp., Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
$2.00.) A story of exquisite beauty, of 
taith and love set in a world of flame and 
fire. “I tell you that man’s home is not 
in walls of stone or wood; it is in the 
heart or nowhere.” These words are the 
stout core of the tale. There are children 
who grow to the stature of mature courage 
through a single night, and a mother who 
becomes as the soul of that other France 
we knew. Robert Nathan is an artist un- 
surpassed in these times; a very “gift of 
heaven,” I think. - 


They Came To A River, by Allis Mc- 
Kay. (651 pp., The Macmillan Company, 
$2.75.) How any author as brilliant and 
mature could do as unsocial a thing as the 
last episode of this novel, which otherwise 
is both great and worthy, I can neither 
understand nor forgive. The “river” is 
my river, too. I know its people and their 
saga. Never before has their sacrifice and 
suffering, their ordeal to achievement been 
so faithfully told. Quality writing it is, 
writing of high degree. As for that end- 
ing, I fairly weep for what might have 
been. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


SUNDAY, JUNE 15 


READ PSALM 103:10-18 


Tue true father is a mirror of God. 
He has his dreams for his children. He 
seeks to train them for the realization 
of worthy ends. And in his deep love 
for them, even though he may not often 
speak of it, he toils on through the 
years for those who depend on him. 
In some directions, the human makes 
the Divine more real. God has His 
plans for us all. He may set us difficult 
lessons to learn. Yet there is love be- 
hind them. 


Help us to love our fathers that they 
may make Thee more real to us. 


| MONDAY, JUNE 16 | 


READ MATTHEW 5:1-16. 


Ws NEED not take offense—even 
when it is offered. A certain holy man 
of India was being abused, when he 
asked this question, “If you offer some- 
thing to a man which he declines to 
accept, to whom does it belong?” The 
other replied, “It would still belong to 
the man who offered it.” Then said the 
holy man, “All the vile names and in- 
sults you offer to me, belong to you.” 


O Jesus, who when Thou wast reviled, 
reviled not again, give us self-mastery 
and patience. Through Thy grace, Amen. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17 


READ LUKE 9:51-62. 


Tuar is what they said about our 
Lord Jesus, with the cross throwing its 
baleful shadow across His path. In meet- 
ing the difficulties of life, He is, as in 
all else, our divine example. “I like the 
man who faces what he must with step 
triumphant, and a heart of cheer; who 
fights the daily battle without fear; sees 
his hopes fail, yet keeps unfalteriag 
trust that God is God. 


For Thy sufficient grace, for Thine 
unfailing help, we praise Thee, O Mas- 
ter. Help us to honor Thee this day. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18 | 


READ JOHN 7:14-24, 


Marx TWAIN had a colored man 
doing odd jobs. One day the hero 
emerged. He stopped a runaway team 
with the utmost daring. Mark Twain 
wrote, “After having saved those lives 
by a feat which I think is the most 
marvelous I can call to mind, when he 
arrived hunched up on his manure- 
wagon . . . everyone wanted to go and 
see how he looked. They came back and 
said that he was beautiful.” So in serv- 
ing God and man the real self alone 
finds expression. 


Move our hearts to give our best to 
Thee, that in the daily task we may 
reveal our devotion. Amen. 
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( Scripture Truth Course. ................2200e 2.50 


NOTE: These premiums do nof apply on class rates. 


that goes with it...write us, enclosing check or 
money order...But DON’T DELAY...DO IT NOW! 


ENROLL IN THESE M. B. I. COURSES YOU RECEIVE FREE 


(C1 Moody Monthly for 2 years 


(0 or Cruden's Concordance 
(0 Moody Monthly for 1 year 


OD or Prophecy’s Light on Today, 
by Dr. Charles G. Trumbull 


Dor _—- Questions Answered, 
by Dr. William G. Pettingill 


(0 Moody Monthly for 8 months 

OD or Bible Atlas (Rand-McNally) 

0 or Hurlbut’s Handy Bible 
Encyclopedia 


0 Moody Monthly for 6 months 
0 or Topical Textbook, by 

Dr. R. A. Torrey 
Dor Notes from My Bible, 

by Dwight L. Moody 


Pept. MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 153 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day. 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 395 Postal Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., has a new accident policy for 
men and women of ages 65 to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a month 
for hospital care and other benefits that 
so many older people have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special policy 
for older people is proving especially at- 
tractive. No medical examination—no 
agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
name, address and relationship of your 
beneficiary—and we will send a policy 
for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION. No 
obligation. This offer limited, so write 


Rt WbiielyCmecisotn 
QO days at Home 


raneees of Men and W — - es oe 
Session of Swedish Mas: 8s high a 0 to 
$7 oO ee week but cabear i prater teapen! shetr own 
oifices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
Se onitariums and private patients come to those 
qualify —— our training. Re- 
Gueine alone offers rich rewards for 
specialists. Wi rite 


for Anatomy | 





Charts and booklet—They’re FREE. 


/” THE College of Swedish Massage | 
30 E.Adams St.,Dpt.A6S, Chicago | 





Sufferers afflicted with bladder trou- 

ble, sleeplessness, pain in hips, back | 

and legs and general impotency— 

s 5 get Dr. Ball’s 17-page Free Book | 

that tells you how you may have 

new zest! All is completely explained in this en- 
lightening Free Book. Send for your copy Now. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7407 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal mee Christmas cards. Alsocards 
for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, Good 
Cheer, Get Well, and fee folders. True Christian 





sentiments. Each, exquisite card has some distinctive | 


touch which gives it instant appeal. There should be 

BIG demand in your community for these cards. 
Rock-bottom prices insure our agents large all-year- 
round profits. Write TODAY for complete information. 


SCRIPTURE Seer CARD COMPANY 


Dept. 6 Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTE WOMEN WHO CAN SEW! 
Turn your spare time into money 


making dresses, aprons, etc., out of lovely fast color 
sears which you can get ABSOLUTELY FREE. Send 
15c for samples & details. 

BROADWAY STYLES, 


569-H BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry ~— with trusses that gouge 
your flesh—press heavily on hips and_ spine— 
enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? You need 
the Cluthe. No leg- ares or cutting belts. Auto- 
matic adjustable holds at real opening 
—follows every Res movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot sli 

whether at work or play. Light. Waterproof. 

Can be worn in bath. Send for amazing FREE 
book, “Advice to Ruptured” and details of lib- 
eral truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your ne sphecheee. 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 29, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 19 


READ COLOSSIANS 1:9-18. 


W nen the English were fighting 
against the Scots, King Robert the 
Bruce was being pursued by _blood- 
hounds. His companions knew that the 
dogs were on the trail, and they almost 
abandoned hope. But Bruce led them 
into a fast-flowing river. “Now,” said 
he, “they will never catch us. The 
hounds will lose the scent.” And in that 
fountain filled with blood, of which 
Cowper sings, in the familiar hymn, 
“Sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
lose all their guilty stains.” 


O Saviour Christ, who didst love us, 
and give Thyself for us, help us to give 
ourselves completely to Thee. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, JUNE 20 } 


READ MATTHEW 19:23-30. 


Ir IS almost incredible. When we read 
of the privations of Livingstone and his 
family, our hearts wonder at such in- 
domitable courage. Traveling by ox- 
cart, his wife and children went for days 
with scarcely any water. Their tongues 
swelled with thirst. Forsaken by their 
guides, faced by the spears of hostile 
tribes, they kept on, believing God’s 
hand was guiding them. Later, this 
brave man, now alone, battled against 
the Arab slavers who swept like a 
scourge upon helpless peoples. Sick and 
solitary, at last he died upon his knees. 
And we grumble about hardships! 


Nerve us, O Master, when our faith 


grows weak and our hearts faint, to 
endure for Thy sake, Amen, 


{ SATURDAY, JUNE 21 } 


READ LUKE 19:1-10. 


Tuat was a high compliment to pay 
to a renegade tax-agent. Yet Christ sees 


the best in every man. Dickens de- 
scribes Carton, in A Tale of Two Cities. 
Drunken, indolent, wasting his brilliant 
gifts, he is moved by a noble girl’s in- 
fluence. Using a strange resemblance 
between her lover and himself, he gains 
admittance to the prison where Darnay 
lies condemned by the French revolu- 
tionaries. He changes places with Dar- 
nay. Then he goes to the guillotine, 
giving his life in willing sacrifice. 


O Thou who dost see us, not as we 
are, but as we may become, move us 
by Thy spirit to give Thee pre-emi- 
nence. Amen. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 22 


READ II TIMOTHY 3:12-17. 


Have you ever thought how God’s 
Word has enriched the literature of the 
race? Our purest English flows from 
that spring. Chaucer and Shakespeare 
frequently allude to its teaching. Mil- 
ton’s greatest work is based upon it. 
The noblest pages of Whittier, Long- 


fellow, and Emerson, but re-mint its 
truth into current coin. But in another 
sense, how the Scriptures bring enrich- 
ment to the soul.. 


Lead us into the deep truths of Thy 
Holy Word that we may be equipped 
unto all good works. Amen, 


| MONDAY, JUNE 23 | 


READ HEBREWS 2:1-8. 


A FEW years ago, two young men 
were out on the Niagara river. One of 
them lost an oar, and in spite of all they 
could do, they were carried downstream, 
toward the Falls. Fortunately, they 
struck against a crib, to which they 
held. Night came before their cries were 
heard. The fire department found the 
two men, and brought them to shore. 
Yet so many people take a chance about 
their salvation. Are we safe on the Rock? 


Save us from presuming on Thy 
mercy, or refusing to avail ourselves of 
Thy grace. Through Jesus Christ, Amen. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24 


READ MARK 8:31-38. 


Our Lord’s word finds a fine com- 
mentary in Christian Rossetti. ‘God, 
harden me against myself, this coward, 
with pathetic voice who craves for ease, 
and rest, and toys; myself, arch-traitor 
to myself; my hollowest friend, my 
deadliest foe, my clog whatever road I 
go.” We need a new equivalent to the 
Spartan spirit. We must make the mind 
dominate the body, and the soul both. 


O God, who hast given us more gifts 
than we use, move us to strive for Thee. 


| §$WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25 | 


READ ACTS 1:1-8, 


Nansen, setting out to reach the 
North Pole, adopted a different strategy 
from that which had previously pre- 
vailed. Others had battled against the 
Arctic currents. He steered into the 
current, and moored to two ice floes, 
he availed himself of nature’s forces. 
Instead of resisting the Spirit, if we 
were to submit our lives to Him, our 
striving would cease. 


O Spirit of might and power, help us 
to lay hold of the Divine grace. 


| THURSDAY, JUNE 26 


READ EPHESIANS 6:10-20. 


No MORE courageous soul can be 
found than Robert Louis Stevenson. To 
hold on to life at all, he had to live in 
distant Samoa. He waged war continu- 
ally against ill-health and despondency. 
He shames us with our tendency to 
grumble. He seems, like Paul, to glory 
in his infirmities. 


Teach us to trust Thee, O Father, to 
rely upon Thy grace, to believe in Thy 
wisdom and love. Amen. 


June 1941 
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| FRIDAY, JUNE 27 | 


READ PSALM 8. 


Gop created man a free, intelligent 
being, fashioned in the Father’s image. 
He is no automaton, incapable of moral 
choice and, consequently, incapable of 
spiritual development. That is what 
differentiates man from the brute, what 
makes him the crown of creation, what 
gives him the capacity for ultimate 
union with the Eternal Being. For, 
“what is a man if his chief good and 
market of his time be but to sleep and 
feed? A beast, no more.” 


Because Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self, help us, O God, to live worthily. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28 


READ PSALM 119:9-16. 


Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, the distin- 
guished author, when asked what he 
owed to the Bible, replied, “Every- 
thing! My longer reply, to be suffi- 
ciently serious and comprehensive, 
would run to reams of paper. But if I 
am addressed as a man of letters, I will 
simply say that I owe my education as 
a writer more to the Bible than to any 
other hundred books that could be 
named.” That is true whatever our 
sphere. All can receive light, and guid- 
ance by which the life is enriched. 


Give us grace to cherish, and to use 
daily, that Word which is able to make 
us wise unto salvation. Amen. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 29 


READ ROMANS 3:19-26. 


However we may try to gloss over 
facts, in sincere moments we realize that 
we are sinful. And wrongdoing brings 
guilt. The voice of conscience proclaims 
the irrevocable fact that we have trans- 
gressed against God. We. have volun- 
tarily alienated ourselves from the one 
source of happiness and harmony. We 
have opposed His will, and abrogated 
His authority. 


In true penitence, help us to see that 
we need a Saviour, and that Jesus is 
the Saviour we need. Amen. 


| MONDAY, JUNE 30 i} 


READ JOHN 9:1-12. 


Tue year is swiftly moving forward. 
As we think of the speeding days, the 
Christian must give his best and his 
utmost to serve his Lord. Despite occa- 
sional discouragements and setbacks, we 
have the strong confidence that our 
labor cannot be in vain in the Lord. The 
cheerful counsel of Robert Louis 
Stevenson is: “O, to be up and doing, 
O! Unfearing and unashamed to go, in 
all the uproar and the press, about my 
human business! For still the Lord is 
Lord of might; in deeds, in deeds He 
takes delight.” 


O Jesus, who didst glorify Thy Fa- 
ther in the day’s common toil, sanctify 
Our service through Thy Spirit, Amen. 


June 1941 





KATE SMITH SAYS: 


GLAD NEWS 
FOR WISE WOMEN! 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER 


mm Wow ONLY 


LOWEST PRICES EVER 
OW Alt sizes / 





5,000 Workexss WANTED 
, WORKERS 

to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 
scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


George W. Noble, Publisher, Dept. 9S, Monon Bidg., Chicago, lil. 





Send for Folder and SPECIAL 
OFFER at low prices. Glasses $1.00 


n. 

Beautiful 

Aluminum, W 

Services. Collection & Bread Plates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, ete, 
Box 1207 Lima, Ohio 
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SL AX RN Financial 
*\ \ \f- Security? 
} 


Are you sure your investments 
will continue to give you a 
regular income? 


Many men and women 





» Ss 
~—— “ 
have found the answer:— 


A GUARANTEED INCOME 
THROUGH OUR ANNUITY PLAN 


For both personal and altruistic reasons you should investigate our 
Annuity Plan for a Guaranteed Income, devised 70 years ago. 
These thousands’ of annuitants have helped preach the gospel to a 
multitude of people at home and abroad. 

They have at the same time enjoyed the security of a regular 
income ... together with the peace of mind which comes from the 
satisfaction of contributing to the missionary work of our church. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR DETAILS 


” _ 1 Division of Foreign Missions and Division of Home Missions and 
Through wars and all Church Extension, Methodist Church 
financial depressions S (C.H.23), 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


during the past sev- i 
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Please send me information concerning your annuity plan. 


sion Boards of the 


Methodist Church 
have made all annuity 
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Edited by PAUL MAYNARD 


Good News From Sam Lee 


Hong Kong, China 
Dear Editor: 

How are you and the good friends of the 
Herald? I have been home for the last 
four months and I am glad to tell you as 
the result of your help, we are now con- 
structing a short wave set in Shanghai so 
that the seven hours daily program of the 
Voice of Happiness will be simultaneously 
sent out in two waves, the long for the 
local and the short for the distant. May 
the Lord bless this undertaking. 

Enclosed is also a picture of my youngest 
son David and his two friends Tom Liu 
and George Chen. It may be of some in- 
terest to your readers. David is the one 
in the center. 

K. S. Lee 


Many readers will remember the 
story about K. S. Lee and his Chris- 
tian broadcasting stations in China. 
(May, 1940). 


Finds Us Helpful 


Jonesboro, Ark. 
Dear Editor: 

I-am extremely sorry that there are 
some people who find fault with the good 
things I find in Christian Herald. To me 
that seems so narrow, but of course there 
are those who find fault with everything. 

The movie guide has helped me select 
good pictures, and the Masterpieces of 
Art have been wonderful. No doubt the 
one who criticised that didn’t know it was 
a Masterpiece. 

I am a high school student, but I find 
everything in your paper helpful. 

Horace Belin 


Thanks Horace. Nothing ever en- 
courages us so much as evidence that 
young people are finding Christian 
Herald interesting. But don’t think 
these people who find fault are nar- 
row. God grant that they never 
grow less. For it is these same folks 
who sacrifice and save that their 
boys and girls can get an education. 
It is these same people who deny 
themselves some of the luxuries of 
life in order to help more unfortu- 
nate people all over the world. 
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Useful as Well as Readable 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Dear Editor: : 

I have read Christian Herald for years, 
but in the last few months I have found 
a new use for it. 

One of your missionary articles, full of 
heroics, seemed to me well adapted to a 
Sunday night service, with young people 
predominating. Then I saw other articles 
useful in the same way. ‘“Somebody’s 
Boy,” a story of the Bowery Mission; Kraft 
—God calls a business man, and the story 
on “Quincy Goes to Church” I have used 
for our night service and men’s meetings. 

Such articles seem to me well adapted 
to church Sunday nights. They are brief, 
put up in story form, saturated with human 
interest stuff, and are not “preachy.” 

James E. Bell 


Anaheim, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

Today begins my fourth year as Pastor 
of my church. I have been reviewing some 
history of the past three years and gleaned 
a few facts that may be encouragement to 
Christian Herald’s readers. I mention two. 

Actually, we have received 550 new 
members into our church in three years, 
giving us a present total of only 800. Our 
General Assembly office has notified us 
that this is a record within our denomina- 
tion, considering the size of the church. 

For eighteen months we have had at 
least two identical morning services every 
Sunday. I say “at least two” because on 
special days we have had three. Our church 
is unanimous in the belief that this dupli- 
cation of services is a great -advantage. 

And here is the reason I tell these things 
to you. Christian Herald is our church’s 
official all-purpose magazine. About 150 
families are now receiving it! 

Stanley Frederick George 


We are always delighted when our 
readers find Christian Herald useful 
as well as readable. 


More About Fault-finders 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dear Editor: 


Why the complaints about Christian 
Herald all of a sudden? Some people 
seem to have lately found things to find 
fault with that I never see. Is the war of 
nerves reaching over here and making even 
good Christian people touchy? 

me ka CS, 


No—they have always been with 
us. We’ve just lifted the curtain a 
little higher lately, that’s all. 


Origin of “Lord’s Acre” 
Movement 


Moultrie, Ga. 
Dear Editor: 

My attention has been called to an 
article by “Jo Chamberlin,” published in 
Christian Herald and condensed in The 
Reader’s Digest. This article is very in- 


teresting to me and it is gratifying that 
the “Lord’s Acre” movement is continuing 
to thrive in sections other than the state 
of Georgia. This activity has been the 
program for many churches in Georgia for 
a period of twenty years, and has become 
in these years a part of the promotional 
program of the Georgia Baptist Conven- 
tion, which is composed of over twenty- 
five hundred Baptist churches with over 
one half million members. 

For these twenty years I have had some 
direct interest in this movement and think 
that the record is that the Baptist Church 
at Bluffton, Georgia, should be recognized 
as the first to inaugurate the plan. I was 
pastor of this church from 1916 to 1930. 

Each year it has been my privilege to 
encourage this plan and within eight miles 
of where I am now writing there is a brick 
church building which was built from the 
proceeds of “Lord’s Acre,” and during 
these twenty years we have had continued 
requests for information and help. 

This is not written with any spirit of 
criticism to you or the author of the article 
in your publication, but with the intent 
that you may be supplied with additional 
facts which had not come to your at- 
tention. 

H. M. Melton 


This article which appeared in the 
April issue has attracted a great deal 
of attention. We are glad to accord 
Mr. Melton credit for his part in 
promoting the idea. 


How About Spanking? 


Oak Park, IIl. 
Dear Editor: 

It so happens that I am Vice President 
of our college age group at church. In that 
group, post-meeting discussions are often 
apt to take a sudden and sometimes secu- 
lar turn. Usually, however, the secular 
hinges somewhat upon the sacred. I dare 
say these conversations result because, 
while essentially a college group, there are 
several high school girls who attend for 
reasons of the heart and our exceptionally 
fine teacher. One of these recently stated 
that in her home obedience was demanded, 
and that insolence, disobedience, and lying 
were punished via the sole of the slipper 
at the expense of both her pride and her 
modesty. She asked us quite frankly if we 
thought spanking had any place in a truly 
Christian home. If we thought so, did we 
also think that high school kids were too 
old to spank. We are on the spot and so I 
ask your readers to render us their opin- 
ions. Do any of your readers still employ 
the hairbrush as a character builder? 

J. M. 


We found out that people still go 
on sleigh and hay rides. Let’s hear 
about the hairbrush. 


A Peek Into the’ Past 


Dear Editor: 

My childhood was spent on the Dakota 
plains and I remember the important part 
Christian Herald played in the lives of the 
pioneers who lived in sod houses. 

The much-valued magazine was sent by 
my mother from house to house, where on 
the Sabbath Day hot soda biscuits with 
molasses were served as a great delicacy. 
Around the family board its pages were 
read. When in time the magazine was re- 
turned it often showed evidence of the 
syrup. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. John Hoog 


Clementine Paddleford— please 


note. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


Fin) SOCIETIES 






With the use 
of this Course, every 
Young People’s Society may 
be converted into a School for 


f Bible Training. 
1941 Christian Doctrine Course 


52 studies of What the Bible Teaches, freshly 
written, with an inspiring lesson for each week. 
Send 15c for current issue 


Book catalogue, or samples of sound 
FREE ! Sunday School papers and quarterlies, 








1582 N. Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


SCRIPTURE STATIONERY 


Free Sample Packet 
To permit you to judge the fine quality 
of our low priced Scripture Stationery 
offer of 300 sheets, 100 envelopes with 
printed verses, all beautifully boxed 
—send name and 3c stamp for FREE 
SAMPLE PACKET in blue covered port- 
folio. Free folders of our complete line of 
religious supplies also included. Lowest prices. Write us NOW! 


' POLZIN PRESS, 1702 W. Winona, Dept. 15, Chicago, Ill. 


Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 
No longer should any wearer of a loose den- 
tal plate feel ill at ease because of the embar- 
rassment it causes. FASTEETH, a pleasant 
alkaline (non-acid) denture powder,’ sprinkled 
on plates holds them firmer and more comfort- 
ably in place. No gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Special alkaline content allays gum soreness 
and inflammation due to chafing of a loose 
plate or to excessive acid mouth. Thousands 
use FASTEETH and gain greater ease, con- 
fidence and dependability. Get original alka- 
line FASTEETH at any drug store. Accept 
no substitute. 
When Gums Shrink, Plates Loosen—See Your Dentist 


MAKE $5.00 
FOR YOURSELF 


Or $10—or $15 or more! There is 
no limit to the amount you can earn 
in your spare time through CHrisTIAN 
HERALD’s easy Money Making Plan. 
One woman made $14 in her first day’s 
effort—thousands of others all over the 
country regularly use this simple, pleas- 
ant way of adding extra dollars to 
their income. 





You can, too. There is no previous 
experience needed, no expense to you— 
You can work the plan any time you 
have an hour or two to spare—or you 
can make it a full time job. 


Want to know more about it? Just 
clip and mail the coupon below at 
once for full particulars. 


——— — —— Use This Coupon— — — — — — 
Desk 641 

Christian Herald 

419 F.urth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Let me know all about your easy Money 
Making Plan right away. 
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COMMENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


For Sunday School Teachers 
Stanley B. Vandersall, D. D. 


JUNE 1 


HAT and where is the typical Chris- 

tian church? New Testament his- 
tory shows that the church should not be 
composed only of Jews, for that would 
make it too limited in scope and outreach. 
Neither should it be wholly of Gentiles, 
for that would leave out of the picture 
the chosen people whence Jesus came. 
Plainly, if the religion attached to Christ 
is ever to claim universality, it must fit 
equally the variations of color, race, and 
language, and sometimes must show com- 
binations of all of these. 

Antioch in Syria, a metropolitan center, 
was the first church of this sort. It had 
among its members some Jews who spoke 
the Greek language because they were 
born away from the confines of the Holy 
Land. There were also some Greek-speak- 
ing Gentiles who were permitted to re- 
ceive the gospel because of the breadth 
of vision of those who came to preach. 

It was fitting that the word “Chris- 
tian,” first used as a designation for the 
believers in Antioch, should apply to a 
situation where there was breadth and 
universality. The strength of Christianity 
lies as much in its “whosoever” as in any 
other feature of its message. 

Antioch, with Jews and Gentiles in its 
church, gave the cause a good start. 


JUNE 8 


IRST events are always important, for 

they establish bases for future use and 
expansion. It was so with Peter’s first 
sermon and the enlistment of thousands 
of new believers. It was so with the first 
missionary journey. Up to the church at 
Antioch, the spread of the gospel had 
been mostly accidental. From then on it 
became purposive. Those who carried 
the good news did so under a positive 
urge. They were called by the Holy 
Spirit. 

The account of the beginning of the 
first missionary journey (Acts 13:1-4) 
brings out several points which are still 
essentials in Christian enterprises. There 
was a real peril then, as in our day,. that 
material rather than spiritual details 
would influence decisions. The Lord in- 
dicated His will that certain leaders be 
set aside for evangelistic touring. “I have 
called them” is the sine-qua-non of Chris- 
tian ministry. The church responded with 
its blessing, with spiritual support, and 
with sacrifice. These first missionaries 
were practical, for they touched first at 
the island of Cyprus, the land where 
Barnabas was born, and where there were 
known to be Jewish residents. From 
there they proceeded to less known fields. 

What if the church had resisted the 
advice of its leaders? What if Paul and 
Barnabas had lacked spiritual vision and 
had failed to respond? What if, because 
of practical arguments against the ven- 
ture, there had been no prayer and fast- 
ing and laying on of hands? 
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JUNE 15 


“THE year 1941 is a year when many 
people are tempted to say that the 
cause of missions is a failure. “See how 
the efforts of decades are wiped out by 
a few days of war,” they argue. “Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars invested in 
colleges and churches are lost when enemy 
bombs fall in a single night. Missionaries 
are forced out of China and Japan. The 
whole missionary establishment of Scan- 
dinavian countries and of Holland was 
orphaned when the Nazi invader came in.” 

It takes the long view to refute such 
arguments. We should think of what has 
been attained in a century and a quarter, 
rather than of what is lost. The new 
China with its aims and purposes toward 
peace is very largley influenced by the 
Christian religion which has _ been 
preached far and wide. In Japan and 
Korea native leadership is deemed to be 
capable of taking over new responsibility. 


JUNE 22 


HE merits attaching to the plan of 

round-table conference for the con- 
sideration of troublesome problems are 
borne out day after day in our lives. 
Arbitrary pronouncements and decisions 
do not promote good will. 

The twenty-year-old church in the first 
century found this out, too. On the mat- 
ter of the admission of Gentiles into the 
fellowship of the church there was wide 
difference of opinion. 

So serious was the situation, especially 
as brought to a head in the Antioch 
church, that the famous Council of Jeru- 
salem was called, in the year 49 A.D. 
To it came all the leaders, including the 
apostles, the missionaries (Barnabas, Paul) 
and others. There was one bit of evidence 
that could not be disputed. In many 
places Gentiles had received the gospel, 
had evidenced the power of the Holy 
Spirit, and were living as exemplary 
Christians. What more did they need? 

Happily the liberal point of view pre- 
vailed, and Gentile converts were allowed 
the privileges of faith. The effects of that 
decision are still being felt, for under it 
the gospel has its universal appeal. 


JUNE 29 


EVEN so good an organization as the 
Church of Jesus Christ is imperfect, 
and is bound to have periods of trouble. 
This is because it deals with men and 
women of human limitations. It was so 
in every church of the first century, even 
though many of them had the advantage 
of so wise and devoted a “master builder” 
as Paul, the apostle. 

These seem to be perpetual sources of 
difficulty among Christians in the church 
(see 1 Cor. 1:1-15 as a typical Scripture 
account): 

(1) Young Christians are apt to mag- 
nify their own experiences and powers, 
and to move too rapidly into places of 
leadership. How the church suffers from 
mental and spiritual immaturity among its 
leaders! (2) Church work is in danger 
of tying up to individuals. “I am of 
Paul,” “I am of Apollos,” is well-known 
language in some churches, except that 
Paul and Apollos are ministers, choir- 
leaders, etc. 
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NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Usual Trouble 


“Was her marital trouble incompatabil- 
ity?” 
“Not all, just the first two syllables.” 


—Exchange. 


Be More Specific 


Kind Lady: “How would you like a 
nice chop?” 
Tramp: “Dat all depends, lady. Is it 
lamb, pork or wood?” 
—Log. 


What Do You Mean, Lost? 


A fellow says walking is a lost art in 
this country. Is that so? How does he 
think most of us get from where we park 
to where we’re going? 

—Lookout. 


Not His Job 


Visitor (from city): “I suppose you 
hatch all these chickens yourself.” 

Farmer: “No, we have hens to attend 
to that.” 


—Exchange. 


That's An Easy One 


“Say, Phil, what do you do with your 
| old clothes?” 

“Very simple. I just take ’em off at 
| night and put ’em on again next morn- 
ing.” 

—Watchword. 


| t Would Be Much Mere 


First Pedestrian: “I wish I had the 
money that was paid for all those cars 
| going by.” 
| Second Pedestrian: “I wish I had the 
| money that is still due on them.” 
| —Exchange. 


| Isn't It Terrible! 





“You just can’t trust anybody nowa- 
days. Why, my own grocer gave me a 
phony quarter in change this morning.” 

“Let me see it.” 

“Oh, I haven’t got it any more. 
| it to the milkman.” 


I gave 


—Exchange. 


Not Competent 


“Can I be of any assistance?” asked the 
sympathetic motorist of a man who was 
looking unutterable thoughts at a disabled 
car. 

“How is your vocabulary?” 

“I’m a minister, sir.” 

“Drive on.” 

—Kablegrams. 


Not Idling 


Little Johnny should have been hard 
at his home work. As it was, Father 
found him listening to the radio and suck- 
ing his pencil. 7 

“Well,” asked Father, “why don’t you. 
do your work?” 

“T can’t Dad,’ came Johnny’s reply, ' 
“until I’ve heard the latest news bulletin, 
You see I’ve got to draw a map of Eu- 
rope.” 

—Exchange, 


Pooh! That? 


Booth Tarkington was visiting Naples; 
he was present at an eruption of Vesuvius, ~ 

“You haven’t anything like that in 
America, have you?” asked the Italian 
friend, ‘with pride. 

“No, we haven’t,”’replied Mr. Tarking-7 
ton. “But we have Niagara Falls—it would 
put that thing out in five minutes.” 

—Exchange. 


What He Traveled For 


“We must go to Stratford,” an Ameri- 
can on a visit to England said to his wife, 
“‘What’s the use of that?” asked she. “We 
can buy Stratford postcards in London.” 
“My dear, one travels for something 
more than to send postcards! I want to 
write my name on Shakespeare’s tomb!”? 
—Exchange. 


Must Have Been Guilty 


A laborer was standing on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue as the President’s car sped 
by. “Who’s dat?” he asked a woman 
standing near him. She replied it was 
President Roosevelt. 

“Who all dem men on motorcycles?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Why, they’re policemen,” replied the 
woman. 

“What he done?” asked the laborer. 


—Kablegrams. 
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Quite a Run 


The train was pulling out and the old 
gentleman was just settling down comfort- 
ably. Suddenly the door burst open, and 4 
young man tumbled into the coach and 
seated himself, panting and puffing, oppo- 
site. The latter looked on with obvious 
disapproval. 

“You must be very unfit, young man,” 
he said after a while. “Why, when I was 
young I never panted like that after 4 
run.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the other, “but I 
missed this train at the last station.” — 

—Exchange. © 
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SAVE 


Send a Child from the City’s Slums 


CHRISTIAN 


MONT LAWN 


_. anickel.. a dime.. A CHILD 


to God's Country — 


HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 


Save a Nickel—A Dime—A Child 


END for one of these banks to help little 
children grow to be more wholesome 
men and women: the children who put the 
money in the bank as well as the children 
who will receive the money. 


To allow children to grow without knowing 
something of the suffering and want of other 
children is to allow them to grow in selfish- 
ness—to cheat them of their rightful share 
in understanding and charity. The child who 
makes sacrifice so that he can give to the 
poor has awakened to the fact that others 
need his protection and help—he knows his 
own good fortune and the joy of shaping it. 
Born and living in an atmosphere of igno- 
tance, crime and brutality, the children of 


I 


85 pays for a week’s vacation 
for a child. 


$10 pays for 2 weeks’ vacation 
for a child. 


the slums know little but the horrors of life; 
their unclean homes offer no encouragement 
*» cleanliness but invite disease and bad 
habits. Only through the interest and un- 
derstanding of Christian men and women 
can we hope to let these unfortunate children 
know that there is a better way of living. 


Christian Herald Children’s Home 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send a bank to help the chil- 
dren save to give a vacation to slum 
children. 


What finer thing can we do than train the 
children of our Sunday Schools, our Vaca- 
tion Bible Classes and our homes to make 
sacrifice so that they can help the children 
of the slums; encourage them to do with- 
out some little luxury, such as candy or a 
toy so that some poor, sick child can have 
a vacation from hunger and unhappiness. 


Open the bank in July and again in August. 
Mail check or money order so that we can 
make immediate plans to send another child 
to Mont Lawn. Make the bank serve again. 


Help your children to know the 
happiness of helping others. 
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(These banks cost us about ten cents each 
to deliver, including packing and postage— 
if you feel that you would like to pay for 
yours, we would be glad to have you do so.) 


$50 keeps a child at Mont Lawn 
all summer. 


$500 endows a ecot forever, 


thereby insuring a vacation for 
5 children every summer. 
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at WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


Center of Religious 
Education, Inspira- 
tion and Recreation 
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BECAUSE of the rapidly increasing demand for our sacred music 
publications it becomes necessary to expand our facilities and 
floor space. 


® And what more ideal location could have been chosen! At 
WINONA LAKE —the playground and inspirational center of 
the religious world, — the personnel, equipment and facilities of 
both our Chicago and Philadelphia offices will be consolidated 
under one roof to serve you better. Here 

in the quiet religious atmosphere of Winona 

Lake, our organization will be able to give 

our valued customers BEST POSSIBLE 

SERVICE. 


® We extend to you, your family and friends 
a cordial invitation to visit our WINONA 
LAKE plant in the heart of an ideal vacation 
spot where you may renew your spiritual and 
physical well-being in a setting of magnif- 
icent beauty. 


® We believe that the great need of the 
church today is more and better music. Thus 
the making of song books is a mission, even 
more than a business, with us. 


® Please write us about your music problems 
and let us submit helpful suggestions. 
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